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Inheritance of the Robbins/Crosland era 


In this cold dry summer when Bri- leader, pan-report, part-essay. This may retain an active and piwurtul 
tain’s benign culture, even the Bril- week, the subject is higher educa- presence. At least this chnratlcriz.i- 

iih character itself, seem to be pas- t ion’s inheritance, for it is only by tion of the traditional university 

sing through a period of strain and trying to understand the shape and helps to explain the strange [ijUu™ 

crisis on a scale not experienced purposes of the total enterprise that of Britain s intellectual and umurM- 

since the years surrounding the First the present challenge can be gauged, tv culture like:- 
World War (or even, some might Next week the mood of the umvcrsi- • a aiili-inldlcLiii;ilisiii Lvcii .iniong 
oritue since the successful consolitTa- ties at the end of the Robbins era, intellectuals and the suspicion/abs- 

.6 - .1 ■ a i >l_ . anno r\f an inf AlliaHTlfCIfl 


polytechnics and colleges, have their Finally, this series will end with a 
troubles roo. speculative account of how the many 

Some are almost mechanical, like pressures on our system may pro- 


the cuts in public expenditure, the duce a new, and hopeful, synthesis. • an obscure but evocative distinc- 
UGC’s selectivity strategy, the cium- First, the inheritance. The uni- tion between scholarship and re- 
sy and crude capping of the adv- versity even in its most traditional search 

anced further education poo!, “full- form is not an especially ancient in- • an apparently almost unbridgable 
cost” fees for overseas students, and stitution (despite Bologna, Paris, Ox- cultural gap between science and 


intellectuals and the suspici on/abs- 
ence of an intelligentsia 

# an enthusiasm for pragmatism and 
suspicion of over-abstraction 

# a continued commitment to the 
close and careful teaching of stu- 
dents 

# an obscure but evocative distinc- 
tion between scholarship and re- 
search 


so on. Others arc closer to the spir- ford and the rest). Three centuries of 
itual. The doubts cluster like crows, neglect, decay, and even obscurant- 
How can higher education in the ism separate the medieval universi- 
austerer eighties sustain the more lies from the reformed institutions of 
liberal role it acquired during the the nineteenth century which are the 
Robhins expansion in a fit half of true ancestors of today's universities, 
absent-mindedness half of acquisitive Three great intellectual movements, 
imperialism? Should it ever try to. the Renaissance, the scientific revolu- 
whisper the more conservatively in- tion, and the Enlightenment, succcs- 


whisper the more conservativ 
dined? Liberals ask rather 


non-science 

an unnatural separation between 
“human" and “social" sciences 
a high degree of independence from 
the State combined anomalously 
with an equally high degree of 
solidarity with established political 
science. 

The list can be extended but 


fly in- tion, Rnd the Enlightenment, succes- The list can be exler 
taint- sively passed the university by. A perhaps the point is made. 


heartedly how that momentum can fourth," the industrial revolution. For 30 years following the end of 
be maintained if doubting trndi- which reshaped the contours of intel- the Second World War the story 
tionslists can no longer be bribed by lectual life as decisively as the fust seemed to be of the rise and rise of 
ever increasing resources. Will high- three, ulso took place amonst entire- the modem university (again an ideal 
er education oe faced with a stark ly outside the university. and arbitrary category to fit the pur- 

clioicc between students (= jobs nnd Indeed the traditional university - poses of this argument). Although it 


poses of this argument). Although it 

money?) and standards (= academic an ideal and arbitrary type that could had its origins in the nineteenth ccn- 
intccnty?) when ami if demographic be said to have flourished from mid- tuiy and especially in the rise of the 
decline bites? What is the future of nineteenth to mid-twentieth centuries natural sciences, the modem uni- 
thc polytechnic alternative in a especially in non -science disciplines versity nehieved its apotheosis bc- 
“steady-state” or even shrinking sys- and In institutions in non-industrial tween 1955 and 1975 with the Rob- 
tem? And so the questions go on. towns - never really overcame its bins expansion in Britain, the even 
But even these questions, impor- marginality in ■ the intellectual mar- more impressive expansions and di- 
tont as they are, are out-ranked by ket. Certainly it never achieved or versifications of university systems in 
A greater significance. Af- even aspired to the "market leader" Europe, and, of course, the myth ol 
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questions o ( 


captured by the modem, post-1945, States. If Ncwmnn wns the house- 
university. It saw its job as to teach hold god of the traditional universi- 


ter all, the “mechanical" troubles, or occasionally monopoly position the “multiversity" in the United 
however much - they dominate im- captured by the modem, post-1945, States. If Ncwmnn wns the house- 
mediate higher education policy, are university. It saw its job as to teach hold god of the traditional universi- 
concerned essentially with the poli- students rather than to discover new ty, Clark Kerr occupied the same 
tical dimensions of the system, the knowledge. Cardinal Newman, the icon-like position for the modern 
turbulent and quickly changing sur- household god of the traditional uni- university. Yet it is wrong to imagine 
face layer of the whole enterprise, versity, it should be remembered, that there was as sharp a break in 
Even the “spiritual" troubles only believed that formal research was the quality, the values, of higher 
penetrate one layer deeper, to a sub- best undertaken in institutions other education as that which occurred in 
surface layer where the relationship than universities. Half a century later its quantity. The modem university 
is shaped between higher education the PhD was a new-fangled idea re- is the result of a process of accretion 


and our society and economy luctantly introduced to wean wealthy as much os of evolution or reform, 
through the market, politics* and cul- Americans off the universities of However, it can be araued tltoi 


Germany. 


moved by a quite different rhythm, the university had thn 
the longue durie of the university. It 1. the custodianship of 
I is in this academic layer where truth tradition derived more 


through the market, politics* and cul- Americans off the universities of However, it can be argued thut 
lUT n' _ Germany. there was a significant change in the 

Beneath both is a third layer At th:s stage in its development university's conception, even ideolo* 
moved by a quite different rhythm, the university had three main roles: gy, of knowledge. This started in the 
the longue durie of the university. It l. the custodianship of an intellectual nineteenth century with the rise of 
is in this academic layer where truth tradition derived more from the cul- the natural sciences, which became 
is searched for and, if never found, lure of a social elite than the codi- as central to the modern university 
at any rate approached that the heart fication of scientific principles by a as classics, philosophy and history 
oehigher educauontslobefound.lt corps of academic experts. This had been lo the traditional univcrsi- 
is here that the remarkable intellec- emphasis on "cultural knowledge” ty. But so rapid and so destabilizing 
tual creativity of British higher rather than "scientific knowledge” have been advances in the theoretic- 
education since at least the 1930s, in had mixed results; it encouraged ' al foundations of the natural sciences 
pure scjence Initially and more re- philstlnism by undervaluing scientific that they can never be restrained 

rarltlv in Inp. cnrlal snnll<m onH rlunnr nnrl anth,,*!..,,... ..... -1!- !.L* ... ■■ „ , 


university which had clung to a Ion 
of humanism however tainted by v> 
ciiil privilege. Two important malts 
flowed from this change. First, fo 
intellectual culture was splintered i 
into many not easily reassemHa) 
fragments. Second, the university [* 
came less and less u community d 
academics with similar values wnd 
they could share, and more simplji 
shared bureaucratic environment. 

1 1 is simply wrong to imagioe ttui 
academicism, in the sense of the & 
covery nini codification of (main.'- 
theoretical) knowledge, has & 
strongest chum to be regarded as & 
core preoccupation of toe university ' 
If it has, it is a recently esiabiisM 
claim. It can be argued quite pfan 
ibly that the cultivation of ratlcufo 
within a specific cultural contest ha 
ns strong a claim. But even If lb 
first claim is allowed it u not t&ri 
help in sorting out the core poipw* 
of the university from those «th f 
are more peripheral. The fortuity I 
and re-frncturing of disciplines bin V 
been accompanied by the cultinfo 
of mini-cultures within di»pii» 
which those outside find diUu 
penetrate. 

The dilemma for higher eduerta » 
in 1981 is clear. At no time sw 
1945 has there been a more ups 
need to establish priorities, nub 
the system, within sectors, wiftia t . 
stittiuons. within departments, is . 
within disciplines; but al no no; 
since 1945, because of the tatty ( . 
mentis within the modern raw? 
which have been described,*' ‘ 
been more difficult to find the- | 
for a consensus about how to ^ | 
lish priorities. It goes rawaf- , 
deeper them an immediate m \ 
of cash. Indeed, this dllcmms** 
exist und even intensify 
level of the university grant or«t 
APIs pool. This ambiguity and (w 
fusion arc endemic qualities of 
modern university. ^ 

But there is also a further^ 
sion. In certain impprta***r£ 
the development of the 
versity has offended the 
values inherited from the 
university. First, we haw jwpjjj 
uhscnt-ininricdly perhaps, an . 
ligenlsiu, especially 
tensely in some social 
pliant, and to put u at J 
wc lire not entirely convinces 
this has been n good folig HJJJ 
there is a growing 
teaching and resenreh. 
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Oxford 
aims to save 
agriculture 

by Paul Flather 

Oxford University has set up a work- 
ing party to examine ways of relocat- 
. log the work of the threatened de- 
L rartment of agriculture and forest 
S, sciences so that- it comes within the 
l scope of applied biological sciences 
' which are to be expanded. 

This follows the recommendation 
from the University Grants Commit- 
• tee lo phase out undergraduate 
•. teaching in agriculture and forestry 
at Oxford as part of the 5.1 per cent 
cuts in the recurrent grant up to | 
1983-84. I 

The working party, chaired by 
Professor Peter Armitage, professor 
of bio-mathematics, wiillook for sav- 
ings in the department, ways of rede- i 
fining the coupes and honours 
schools, and of redeploying the 34 
dons in the department to avoid 
compulsory redundancies. 

The key being used by Oxford is 
that of redefining the work of a 
threatened department, in this case 
courses Beared to the economic and 
technical application of biological sci- 
ences. 

Potential applicants to the depart- 
ment are already being advised to 

X for alternative yniversities if they 
i to rake the course as a voca- 
tion. but not if they want to study 
agriculture or forestry as a science. 
There are usually about 40 places 
each year. 

Professor David Smith, professor 
of rural economy and head of the 
department, said academic staff 
would have to make a very small 
eap to switch from their current 
, teaching to taking applied biology 
!•' They already taught some 

/. pure biology. 

• ■ The first meeting of the Armitage 
f-’ ftorki ?8 party also considered sav- 
■: X by vaca,in 8 one of the three 

SSK -!?* fy ."I” <fcpytmt.it. 


Obey UGG or lose research cash 


by Robin McKie 
Science Correspondent 

Universities have been told to impose strict selec- 
tivity in implementing the University Grants Com- 
mittee cuts package r face the prospect of losing 
further finance from the Science and Engineering" 
Research Council. 

In letters to all vice chancellors, the council has 
warned that departments failing to provide 
acceptable laboratory facilities will be stripped of 
their SERC research grants. “We feel it is neces- 
sary to concentrate our resources where the uni- 
versities are able to provide proper backing", 
sayd the letter. 

The message is being interpreted as an indica- 
tion of broad support for the UGC in aiming for 
selectivity in imposing the Government's 15 per 
cent university funding cut. However, many 
SERC officials feel that the UGC has fudged the 
issue and not properly earmarked which depart- 
ments and subject areas should be discontinued 
or reduced. 

By allowing universities the chance to spread 
the cuts, the SERC could be left in the position of 


SERC issues warning to university chiefs 


having to pay even more of its money on basic 
equipment that well-founded laboratories should 
receive from the UGC. Now the SERC has 
warned vice chancellors that there is a limit to the 
extent to which it Is prepared to do this and that 
universities must think very carefully about how 
they impose cuts. 

“We are concerned that our support should not 
be wasted due to the difficulties the universities 
may experience in providing the sound base for 
research that is a necessary feature of the ‘dual- 
support system’ ", the letter states. It reminds 
vice chancellors that the council's grant condition 
number 16 allows the SERC to cancel a grant if it 
feels the project's broad objectives cannot be 
achieved. 

The council has highlighted three universities 
which it feels are the only examples of the UGC 
positively recommending closure of a science or 
engineering department. These are biological sci- 
ences at Aston and Bradford universities and 
material science at Sussex. 


In separate letters to these universities the 
council says it has “reluctantly decided that it 
would not be in the best Interests of the work we 
support to continue to offer grants and stu- 
dentships to those departments”. 

However, the council has pledged that students 
on awards will continue to receive their support 
in another department or university and have 
written to all students on their grants offering 
help. 

The council is also considering providing spe- 
cial posts for top researchers whose departments 
are closed. These would be similar to their pre- 
sent special release fellowships which allow 
academics to leave departments to carry out pure 
research for five year periods. The council feels 
this is insufficient time in the coses of redundant 
scientists and has not yet agreed to any specific 
scheme. When it does so. this will be longer than 
present release fellowships, probably in the re- 
gion of about 10 years. 
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IBA delays report on 
political radio coverage 



tory these 
excitement 
question : 


society 


the natural sciences, wmu- 
only created a host < * l JJ B J|w)l 
expensive dlffleullies bu‘ «£§ 

some hoary my Ib about 

education. Thirdly, the«w®jj< 

of academicism at the n ^ 

modern uni versity ftnd 1 
ment of elitist S 

to undermine the British ^ 

srsx&Ss&t 


probably one used by agricultural 
«onomjcs in Little Clarendon 

autumn K expected t0 re P ort in the 
Meanwhile the university is still 

ihJnnJS*, the w ' der implications of 
Z.V QC crier and had taken no . 
•JJJ 0 ® student numbers or 1 
cuts. A moratorium on all 
alre , ad y m force, and all 
Departments have been asked for up 
cent savings this year and I 


Richard Wordsworth, great-great grandson of the poet pictured at 
Grasmere where 80 scholars have been attending the annual Word- 
sworth summer conference. The centra] theme has been the 'Immor- 
tality Ode’ and other topics Included Coleridge* de Quincy, Shelley 
and even artists such as Constable. 


Details for a premature retirement 
which could apply to all' 
«» « being 


aeatiyily will l continue, with the W . than .te ? hnol5^req{ilreS r i 

S? th m 1 f 8 T t ^totsAmong which ' discovery and £Sk ToXdy a? the 

above?- We . tS&Vh JK “pledge mther than the satis- £ t l* 1 “W. J?fi 5 


t "'JX® . nd expected to lead to 
savings on staff costs. 
,h4s already utt veiled its 
■*' # toose 60 or more and 
^wed informal applications. 


John Rear on 
law and racial 
discrimination, 16 


Fusion energy: 
prospects ..ana , 
pitfalls, 9 


Peter Davidson on 
the UGC and 
drama , 11 


Steven Lukes on the 
bmiliihg 1 E P‘ : 
Thompson, 22 


by Charlotte Barry 
Tile publication of a highly critical 
report on local radio's contribution 
to political education is being held 
back by the Independent Broadcast- 
ing Authority. 

It is understood the delay is being 
caused at the highest level by I BA's 
head of radio, Mr John Thompson, 
who is demanding a “toning down" of 
the text. 

The report was written by Birm- 
ingham University extra-mural tec-, 
turer Dr Tony Wright who was 
awarded an IBA fellowship to look 
at local radio’s provision of political 
education for the community. 

The aim was to see how local 
radio's initial promise to play an 
educational role in promoting politic- 
al literacy compared with its per- 
formance. This was done by analys- 
ing news content and local election 
coverage on a number of stations, 
monitoring phone-ins, and interview- 
ing local politicians, broadcasters Hnd 
listeners. 

Dr Wright concludes that the 
amount of public affairs broadcasting 
on local radio is disappointingly and 
surprisingly meagre, and contributes 
little to the promotion of political 
awareness. 

His report says: “A political 

education involves an understanding 
of the issues and institutions of the 
political system and a participatory 
engagement with them. T( would be 


difficult to claim that the output of 
local radio reflects a commitment to 
the diffision of a political literacy of 
this kind among its audience.” 

ft suggests that political education 
does not readily mix with the 
"homogenizing and trivializing" in- 
fluence of commercial local broad- 
casting. This is relating to a lack of 
expertise among staff and the uncer- 
tain roie of political programmes in 
the organizational structure of local 
stations. 

Dr Wright said this week: “I was 
told originally that publication was to 
be in early January. It has been 
deferred several times since and now 
no firm publication date is being 
given.” 

The hold-up . is also being ques- 
tioned by the report's supervisor, 
Professor Stuart Hail, professor of 
sociology at the Open University, 
who will be approaching the IBA. 

He said: “This is one of the most 
extensive pieces of academic work 
done on local radio. I think there’s a 
very important principle at stake. If 
they want advertising puffs they 
should fund an advertising agency to 
do it." . 

An IBA spokesman admitted 
there had been a delay in publica- 
tion, which would take place shortly. 
He refused to comment on whether 
the head of radio, who is on leave, 
was demanding changes in the text. 
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in British higher ^dueahor. (hat mission of cultural capital in ks <$L h n man,tieS la * 

matches in intensity the crisis in Brit- broadest and possibly m&t aCor 2 £ Di ?° i P ll . nes . ca, ? e 

ish society. al sense by thV formation and T>re on the basts of the 

That ^ is the question thqt will be important/ the legitimation of oolitic ff 8ree »i assocJatlon between 
addressed but certainly not •answered al and administrative elites 1 P ^ preoccupations rather 

over the. next four week*. Is higher ‘ Of course these'-'- twin ' , than of the coherence of undergradu- 

education faring a really fun- first to define an idLl^UmL n, p S al t Disciplines divided and 

da mental crisis, one. that affects its to describe its sub ’ d , iVlde ^ J he growing prominen- 

academic values, or docs It simply immediate^ ; to detailed /SJ" S! of nev ^.. disciplines derived from 
have lo cofne to terms with a period Dabbling in the mentaliti nSf Q ■' | h f ^padding service” role eagerly 
of difficulty and uncertainty , brought to skate on thin ice indSdl^ffe*^ U P. b Y toe modem university 
on by external accidents and threats? cart petos & SS^ES 1 this Scholar^ 

Or to put it another way, how deep asizing the charismati? become more professional in 

into higher education’s longue durie myths 8 4 and the tfontimieS°JSn« 0f lhe T wor V as te acher? and above all 
will the present and qbviou? crisis of of Oxford and SiSrWee S r ^ff rche ^> which again increased 

resources cut? What follows is an bower ar «rark S? toe distance between dSapiines. The 
unorthodox mixture of opinion, in-, even hidden lavers nf ^C 81 "^ 1 f nodern umversity valued academic- 
fonnotion, m* S p«ul« t |on - part- ackmwWjad.^ pltSta !»*■ >» 
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.v of prospect of a University 
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^ “PProacheri °n a v j College has 
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' *pr wjfe*°j, a University of Wind- 


Windsor University plan 


they feel that the larger colleges at 
London receive too much prominen- 
ce and attract an unfair proportion 
of the court grant. ‘ 

A federation of the five colleges 
would involve about 8,000 students, 
roughly the size of Bristol Universi- 
ty. But the biggest drawback would 
be leaving the prestigious University 
of London. . _ . „ 

Under the plan the four colleges 
would sell their sites and move to 
the Holloway campus in Egham 
which has plenty of room for expan- 
sion. 1 

The Swlnnerton-Dyer report on 
London University, which called for 
greater collaboration between the 
colleges, suggested that court should 
investigate tne possibility of a con- 


sortium between .Queen Elizabeth 
and Royal Hhlloway, and recom- 
mended a merger between Bedford 
and Westfield. It also suggested that 
some schools at Chelsea could go to 
Royal Holloway. 

But the Windsor suggestion would 
be on a much grander scale and 
another serious obstacle would be 
the dost of moving sites. In some 
cases, the buildings used, by the col- 
leges ate as. at Bedford, owned by 
the Crown, and so selling them 
would yield no advantage. 

Colleges are exploring, at the 
same time, collaboration with other 
schools in London on a department 
basis and these may prove to be 
more popular and much more prac- 
ticable’ in the short term. 


from Geoff Ma&len 

MELBOURNE 
Universities In Australia have been 
alerted to a new form of campus 
crime - thesis theft, 

■Earlier Hits year, 51 sociology 
theses were stolen from (he Austra- 
lian National University In Canberra, 
by a group labelled the “reqt-a- 
thesls" mob. Slade then there liave 
been several reported thefts 1 of 
psychology theses from ANU and this 


has prompted the vice chancellors’ 
committee to tape a warning to stu- 
dents and department beads. 

The sociology theses were taken 
from a glass case where they tore on 
display. 

The existence of a black market In 
uridergroduate and postgraduate 
theses In America has been known 
for many years. But now academics 
fear the rent-a-theses organization 
may be Infiltrating the country. A 
spokesman for (he ANU claimed that' 
anxious students in Australia or. 
Thirld World countries could pay up 



to £500 for an "original* 1 , well- 
researched and well-written thesis. 

But sociologists al other universi- 
ties reckoned , the thieves would be 
loiiky'to get £25. 
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Council hopes structuralism storm at Oxford 

tor major role I by Paul Flather vou lisk u ' clr,iw lllL sll,llp lllK ’' 

m 8 Onpn A new row ®l ,out struct uralisni has 

X Cvll broken out over the literary inler- 
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til 1 Ulv by Paul Flather 

I r Tgaf»l ,, | A new row about structuralism has 

l X CwII broken out over the literary inler- 

pretation of Greek and Latin texts 
by Patricia Santinelli Following a paper given by a young 

A strong bid for a major role in the Cambridge don at a conference of 
Open Tech programme lias come classics scholars in Oxford Iasi week, 
this week from the Technician The usually quiet peace shared by 
Education Council, in response to classics scholars was shattered last 
the Manpower Services Comm is- week when a young Cambridge don 
Mon's consultative document. arrived in their midst to give a paper 

The council believes it is uniquely on an Ode by Horace promoting a 
filled for such a role, having an structuralist approach to literary in- 
established flexible system of study terpretation. 

and curriculum experience. Dr John Henderson, « fellow of 

“Given adequate funds we would King’s College, acknowledged as a 
be prepared to establish a separate very promising Latinist, sent shock 
department to promote major open waves through the raiiks of scholars 
learning projects within the field of attending the triennial conference of 
technician education," says TEC’s the Roman and Latin Societies at 



response. 

The MSC 
setting up o: 
would expand 


proposals were for the 
it a programme which 


opportunities fur adults, particularly - - — 0 

in the technician and related fields, plain rude, only confirmed that the 
TEC says its experience as a major fallout . from the great debate over 
validated body would provide invalu- structuralism in the Cambridge Eng- 
ablc in the constant monitoring and lish faculty has penetrated classics, 
evaluation of the programme, and Significantly Dr Henderson, 33, 
make it the ideal national validation comes from the same Cambridge col- 
body. lege as Dr Colin MacCabe, who was 


Oxford by challenging conventional 
approaches to criticism. 

Reactions to Dr Henderson’s 
paper, from one scholar thumping his 


;oand [raining and retraining paper, from one scholar thumping his 
tries for adults, particularly J fist on the desk to another being 

J I nlnin fliria nnln itArtflrma/l tknl tka 


bodv. lege as Dr Colin MacCabe, who was 

Tne council also believes it could at the centre of the English row. 
play a major part in organizing teams Equally significantly he lias waited 
of college staff who after short in- until he had full lecturer status car- 
service training and given adequate Her this yenr before embarking on 
resources could rupidly prepare what amounts to no less than a cru- 
Icarninc material suited to both local sade. 
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you ask to draw tin.- "sharp lines” 
presuppose the sort of answers 
arrived at. 

The exchange repiesented the two 
extremes of Latin interpretation: Dr 
Henderson who takes as his masteis 
Barthes, Foucault and Derrida, and 
Professor Nisbet, a traditionalist, 
professor at Corpus, in the chair 
once held hv (he great German critic 
Fraenkel. Professor Nisbet is also 
the author uf (he major modern 
work on Horace's odes. 

The impact of the new siructuialisi 

way of dunking was furl her extended 

Dr John Henderson: centre of the when Dr Henderson held an "unoffi- 
row ciiil" seminar on modern I -re ch nliil- 

....... . . osopliers in Balliol attended *v about 

invitation to give a paper at the 3 0 classicists ai the Conferences. 

I'lST* “E o h0n r Ur ' Dr Henderson, himself, a fairly 
^ shy reserved figure knows the task 

between what is significant and what has set himself. His lectures on 
is ornamental in a poem, but you literary approaches have been draw- 

large numbers of students to the 
he said ,n appnrent consternution of other 
Thp chnrn^ PomA lu t, classicists at Cambridge. I Ic says 
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of probability and Latinists had to 
plump for the best theory. 

He said there were four theories 
about the ode: it could represent an 
allegory of Horace’s own life; or a 


und national needs. 

TEC would hope to be involved in 
the membership of the proposed 
steering committee and would be 


Taking as his key Horace’s ode 
number 14, from Book One, The 
Ship of Stale ode, written in 23 BC. 
Dr Henderson told his packed sem- 


woman; or a real ship crossing a sea; 
or it could stand tor the ship of 
state. Sifting the evidence to find the 
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prepared to second staff to the Open inar that liternry criticism in the end 
Tech unit. amounted to personal judgment. An 


In its response, the Association of 
University Teachers says that 
although the aims of the Open Tech 
are laudable, its promise will be dis- 
sipated unless sufficient resources are 
provided. 

“Its success will not only depend 
on further resources but on being 
given longer to permit its effective 
-operation. Otherwise much may be 
promised hut little delivered.” 

The Association believes more re- 
sources will be necessary because the 
costs have been miscalculated. 

• Before pilot schemes are launched 
next year more detailed considera- 
tion should be given to the selection 
of projects, their validation, examin- 
ing and marketing. 

Leicester Polytechnic has told the 
MSC that a chain of designated cen- 
tres should be set up to act as local 
agents for the Open Tech. 

These regional centres would be- 


hest theory was the task of Latinists. 

Dr Henderson disagreed. His 
point is that the empirical approach 
favoured by Nisbet does not allow 
for the fact that the very questions 


ate- programmes, give advice Bnd 
technical assistance . and establish 
link* with the local media. 

■'The polytechnic says it has the 
.required reoiirces, experience and 
enthusiasm to 'take on this task in 
the East Midlands. 

Government 
attacked over 
Crombie 

College lecturers in Scotland this 
week attacked the Government's de- 
cision to. end the Crombie compensd- 
tioit scheme foh staff in- colleges of 
education. f ' 

•• Staff made redundant as' a’ result 
OE the closure of Hamilton’ and Cal- 



Stanford, said the paper was impor- 
tant because it reminded classicists 
about their critical assumptions and 
so helped to make it a more rigorous 
discipline. 

Dr Oliver Taplin, fellow at Mag- 
dalene College, Oxford, said asking 
awkward questions was valuable in 
combating stagnation and helping in 
the renewal of classical scholarship. 
Above all Dr Henderson says he is a 
Latinist and that is how he wants to 
be regarded. 

New body to 

monitor 

training 

by Robin McKie 
Science Correspondent 

A new body to monitor the training 
of university teachers Is to be set up 
by the Committee of Vice Chancel- 
lors and Principals. 

The nine-member committee, 
which will be chaired by Dr William 
Taylor, director of London Univer- 
sity s Institute of Education, is “to 
meet from time to time to review tile 
current provision for the burning of 
university teachers and to ensure 
that universities are made aware of 
that provision". 

It will replace the prcvioi s CVCP 
co-ordinating committee on univer- 

diu lADfiliA, i u.ui.i. - ■! 


sky teacher traininu which was dis- 
banded last year following the com- 
mittee’s decision that the organiza- 


tion of training would ho more effec- 
tively done by universities working 
on a local or regional basis, «s 
opposed to the previous national 
arrangement. 

However the CVCP has decided 
that some form of national watchdog 

5 would stili be required to 
or these new arrangements and 
will set up the new croup from the 
beginning of the 1981-82 session. 
The committee will include Dr 


Taylor, and Dr D. J. Ingram, vice- 
chancellor of Kent, as CVCP repre- 
sentatives; Mrs L. A. Bawdon, Slade 


education. t% . ■ Ll ■■ university Lot- 

krszissts-im ladies and gents 
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erewho lose their jobs la any further fine art department. ThA cmmi* nro iinoi-n. Polytechnic’s erneriD. d 6 four external 


ers who lose their jobs in any further 
slimming down will not benefit after 
(his- week/ 

Miss Motile Abbott, chairman of 
the Association of Higher Academic 
S l - , Of- Education in 

Scotland has written to all Scottish 
MPa asking them to have the deci- 
sion reversed. 

Mbs Abbott, who is also principal 
of Dunfermline College,- criticized 
the Government for making a deci- 
sion that could have serious implica- 
tions foT staff in colleges forced to 
contract after the 1981 intake. 

Mr Tom Rae, principal of Callen- 
der Park college attacked the Gov- 
ernment for announcing (he changes 
only four days before Parliament’s 
summer recess. ’ • • ■ , ■ 


i-«ncesier s muitl-ctjinic communitv * ~ Anglia; and Dr F. C. 

-- .... ' . -ti - — - y ‘ Quinault, St. Andrews. 
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Produi-I mu u K a nd (WJ* il 

ioli-ui .1 (Caledonia) havTeS 
to fund an MSc student IqTA - 
feu years. Occidental al» iV 

provdc nn undergrade ijj - 

which Includes u salary 
«.s«« for vacatlai, . 

Research bequest! 

Professor May McKIsack, who, 
professor of history at WestSdib 
lege. London University, left rwi 
to help research students ai hero 
Oxford college, Somerville J 
she studied in the 1920s. She d^ 
March aged 80. 

Protest over Irani 

Leading Oxford academics 
signed n letter of protest a | v- 
persecution of members dj: 
Ba’athlxt community In Iim ffe f 
heuds or college, Including tie » ' 
cipal of Hertford, Mr Ceobqfc. 
nock, who is to become the wti 
ally’s next vice chancellor, artm 
those who signed the letter akUr 
sent to the United Nations. 

t j 

New director 

The new director of the c«b 
Rutherford and Appleton W 
tones will be Dr Geoffrey Mid 
nnd his deputy Professor JohnHoi' 
ton. They were respectively iidV 
the separate laboratories oetoicsj 
were recently combined. The a! -, 
team will replace the prertfcj: 
tor, Dr Godfrey Stanord, >!»: f 
retiring early to concentukNt-- 
work as master of St Cross 
Oxford. j : 

Microform projts! 

A major I 8 th-ccntin 7 afadr' 
.series publication project vUchf 
take IS years Is to be unAttUbr 
the llrltlsh Library In cof# , 
with an American comps . 1 ’ 
search 1'uhllcallons. The f> . 
which is to be based on ikl>; 
Minted 18th-century short 
loguc (KSTC) currently oai« Pf 
nralhin. is expected to 
autumn under (he dlrectm i 9 
Robin Alston of the BL. 

New principal 

A former Proms player and 
conductor of the ■ Nottingtan^, 


conductor ot me .tvciu^ - , ■ 
Society, Dr David 
come the 1 2 th principal olBt** • 
Academy of Music in 
year when he succeeds x ^i .- 
lx*wis. Dr Lnmsdcn, ' 

principal of the Rpjj •JJ; 
Acudumy of Music and Dnffl- * 
take over a much enlaW® 
fashioned academy in 
Road, It has seen the • 
the Sir Juck Lyons TWawJJ •• 
und concerts and an cleciro* 
studio In the last 14 y^- 

In-service mergp ' 

Edge Hill College af.Hjf* Jt' 
lion’s In-service 
much expanded with •' 

Preston Polytechnics^^; 
of In-Service Education, a 
Edge Hill, which b an 
lege of the University 
wBl now offer mfw&M-’ • 

sultancy and confe reacg 1 ■ 
Its 1981-82 progranune^'gjjl , 
courses leading to MA ^ ... ■ 
grecs, about 20 Li* •< 

diplomas and a slmijaf . . 

col I ego advanced awar®* ; 

£15,000 donate 

The Joseph R ^^<noW [ : > 
Trust is to donate , 

costs of the 21 st pf 

International Assoaat ® , t 

and Social Work to bag flrjAy 
University next Aug , 
does not normally 
cnees and seminars t> ndjjs 
this. time 

first to be held m 


Numbers 

threatens 

by Sandra Hempe! 

As GCE A level results are pub- 
lished todav universities are waiting 
to see what’ seope exists for reducing 
student intakes this October. 

Pressure to keep numbers down 
means that the future of the UCCA 
clearing house as a major part of the 
placing system is called into ques- 
tion, certainly in the short-term and 
possibly for good. 

At a recent meeting of the UCCA 
council, chairman Dr Harry Kay, 
vice-chancellor of Exeter University, 
asked the universities for firm state- 
ments of their positions on con- 
ditional offers. He pointed out the 
contractual obligation to stand by 
offers and was assured the universi- 
ties would do so. 

Dr Kay said later that UCCA was 
not in a position to demand anything 
from the universities. "I simply 
wanted to know what stance they 
were going to take," he said. 
-Obviously if they started turning 
candidates down after making them 
offers then people would be writing 
in to us ana we wanted to be pre- 
pared.’’ 

Dr Kay said the contractual 
obligation was on the universities, 
not on UCCA. If candidates lost 
confidence in the system it would 
reflect on the individual universities. 

While all candidates who meet the 
exact terms of their conditional 
offers are assured of a place, howev- 
er, policies will generally be much 
tougher this year for borderline 
cases. Many of those who fail short 
of their required grades by just one 
point and, in some cases, those who 
get different but equivalent results 
will be turned down. 

Other candidates who achieve a 
higher points score than required but 
fail to get the grades asked for in all 
subjects could still fail to be placed. 

Brunei's department of computer 
science has written to applicants ex- 
plaining that, unlike previous years, 
nigh point sco res will not necessarily 

Colleges rush 
into teacher 
training 

Some teacher training institutions, in 
particular the voluntary colleges, 
appear to be jumping the gun by 
^fning that the cuts recommended 
22, mon lh by the Government’s 
advuiojy committee on teacher (rain- 
ing are now official. 

nfTx Pl e fi nfl l recommendations 
S ,_X Advisory Committee for the 
PP ly and Education of Teachers 
nave not been published, although 
JJ^are expected to emerge next 

^ st meedn 8 in July the 
mauttee formally agreed to advise 
ne Secretary of State for Education 
® ,* ct a fong term cut of 10 per 

fci™S l ' , “' h0 ,raWnB sh “ 

It also recommended an imtnedi- 
m 5 * enc y cut of 25 per cent in 
^(graduate Certificate or education 
. E entry ,ar 8 ets for 1982, to bp 
’ S5TE a £ r0ss binary divide but 

ZStjSir eqUally by individu ® 1 

in*H )2 oommittee advised that entry 

SrJJi 7 , C0Un “ should b e res- 
ed - this would affect the public 

can?p r . m 4 u re universities, as it 

$£«SS was ?o r r±a£ 
Srienp« 1 B P artment of Education and 

”^aVmo 0 ",^. reSi0n8lly as ™ s 

aS'i^ a meeting of the 
SB&? 1 , °f voluntary Colleges 
has b»S/ • *? i u * y ' *bis information 
noilSkh on aotiie institutions’ 

22 dMSffiH a f d v. ls bein ^ mJsunder - 
staff 'whn 0 * a by sev er3 concerned 
PQCf JJJJPPew Jo believe that theb 1 
cent * Wlil bi by 25 per 

InSwuS? ^ nie ? baring sent out 

PoinhS ,h to , r -* spfec,fic 11 

case lt must be a clear 


pressure 

UCCA 

guarantee a place. Two grade As 
and one grade D will not automati- 
cally satisfy a conditional offer based 
on three grade Cs. 

Bristol Universilv will be taking a 
tougher line with candidates holding 
conditional offers and will probably 
not go into clearing this year. Bristol 
normally gets 40-50 students through 
the clearing system. 

At Exeter a special committee 
chaired by the vice-chancellor is in 

f iermanent session to vet all requests 
rom departments to vary the terms 
of .conditional offers. "The answer 
will normally be ‘no’ ", snid a 
spokesman. 

Manchester will not vary the terms 
of offers and will not go into clearing 
this year, while Sussex is hoping to. 
reduce intake by 50 students through 
tougher policies on conditional offers. 

Sheffield and Leeds might not go 
into clearing, at least in some depart- 
ments, while East Anglia, Keele, 
Reading, and Cardiff- expect to make 
less use of the system. I 

“I think the crunch is coming for | 
UCCA,’’ said one registrar. “In the 
long term the system must change. 

Scotland's eight universities will 
honour commitments made to appli- 
cants for entiy into courses this 
October, despite the proposed cut 
backs in home student numbers, but 
will tighten up on late and borderline 
applications. At Stirling University, 
the worst hit by UGC recommenda- 
tions in Scotland, the original target 
intake was 830. This figure had to ne 
trimmed down to 770 despite there 
being an increase in home applicants 
of 35 per cent on last year. 

At Aberdeen the intake originally 
planned was about 1385, but this has 
been cut to around 1320. 

St Andrews is likely to have an 
intake of 860. Arts again arc likely 
to be reduced, with science holding 
steady. 

Glasgow is also expecting the big- 
gest decrease to be in the arts and 
social science courses. 
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A fireman inspects damage at the Clark building on Chelsea College’s new Marjohn site. The roof and top 
storey were badly affected, and the mathematics department, which had been on the verge of moving In 
will now probably not take up occupation for another year. But it is hoped that other departments will be 
able to move in while repairs are made. The fire was started accidentally by a worker’s blow-lamp. 

Medical schools merger plan rejected 

by Robin McKie according to JMAC minutes. If ini- vious plans to form a joint school 

Science Corresoondent plementcd, it was generally expected while St Mary's he allowed to go it 


by Robin McKie 
Science Correspondent 

Proposals to merge three London 
meaical schools have been rejected 
by a special London University com- 
mittee which was investigating the 
plan. 

The group, chaired by Sir Richard 
Way, former principal of King’s Col- 
lege, London, had been looking at a 
joint medical advisory group pmn to 
combine Middlesex, St Mary's and 
University College medical schools, 
“the object being to achieve large 
cost savings by the loss of a pre- 
clinical and a clinical school”, 


according to JMAC minutes. If im- 
plemented, it was generally expected 
that St Mary's preclinical ana Mid- 
dlesex's clinical would be the ones 
closed. 

However, the proposal which was 
put forward by JMAC in March this 


year was roundly criticized by all 
three parties involved. St Mary's 
claimed the move “would destroy the 
school as an integrated unit” while 
University College warned it could 
not “consent to DC linked with two 
weakened partners". 

Instead all three schools proposed 
that University College and Mid- 
dlesex be allowed tu implement pre- 


NUS protests against sit-in charges 


tins, iimc "p wfflie case of mi 11 must be a clear 

first to be h fI d .iJ. c^p n ?‘^ nderala ndii 4 , as the re- 
years and sufficient ""mwdations are not yet, official. 

ly to be available. L,\ 


The National Union Of Students was cion, 
this week- meeting officials at the The NUS has already sent a tele- 
Czech embassy to protest at charges gram to the Czechoslovak president 
brought against a student for taking Mr Gustave Husak arguing that this 
part in a sit-in in Poland last type of trial only aided poeple in 
February. Britain who wished to revive cold- 

The NUS will be pressing the offi- war attitudes between the Eastern 
cials to drop the charges against Miss and Western blocs. 

Leoka Cvrckova, a Czech philosophy The trial follows another involving 
student, on the grounds that the the sociologist and Charter Ti 
right to sit-in is officially guaranteed spokesman Rudolf Battek, who re- 
under both the Czecli and Polish ceived seven and half years in jail, 
constitutions. one of the harshest ever sentences 

When the trial of Miss Cvrckova given to a human rights campaigner, 
opened last week the judge found Last month another Czech dissi- 
two charges that she had taken part dent received a four-year sentence 
In activities against friendly socialist for his involvement with a small 
counties to oe false. But Miss samisdat (underground) publishing 
Cvrckova is still being held in jail venture. Sources In London say the 
pending an appeal by the prosecu- regime is now preparing a mas s show 

£2m digital laboratory 
scheme gets underway 

, by , ' .swans 

Science Correspondent,, the j7 construction. 

The digital laboi 

The first half of a £2m package to those at; - 
set up digital laboratories, which will Kent, where the c 
promote expertise in digital comput- methods of design d 
mg and microelectronics systems, at work on new equipo 
British universities has been laun- Brunei, which will 
ched by the Science and Engineering 6 earcUets and up t 
Research Council. “st n 8 a 32-bit com 

The programme, which follows re- hanced graphics cs 
commendations in the 1979 Roberts there will Include pat 
report on computers, is intended to research, cognitive pi 
support general research in the field and computer aided 
ana to promote research student and Herlot-Watt, when 
MSc training. c,ude , ima S e P[° CCS! 

Each laboratory will cost about analysis research; 

£75,000 in equipment, plus a further Bradford, wnere 
£ 75,000 for staff and technicians each rocessor application 
year. They wiU be financed by the enlarged to provldi 
SERC for the first three years, after courses on latest dij 
which the individual universities will accommodate more s 
be expected to take over. j tog those ot postgrad, 

Six centres have been established nal levels; 
as the first part of the package, most Salford, where res 
of them at departments of electrical central* on the app i c 
engineering and electronics. More technology m mstrut 
than 50 applications were received trol systems and 
from university departments anxious study. 


to have the laboratories and in some 
caseq universities have contributed to 
their construction. 

The digital laboratories include 
those at; - 

Kent, where the centre will teach 
methods of design development and 
work on new equipment; 

Brunei, which will support 30 re- 
searchers and up to 100 students 
using a 32-bit computer with en- 
hanced graphics capability. Work 


and computer aided design; 

Herlot-Watt, where work will in- 
clude image processing and signal 
analysis research; 

Bradford, where the microp- 
rocessor application centre will 6 e 
enlarged to provide A range of 
courses on latest digital systems to 
accommodate more students, includ- 
ing those at postgraduate and indust- 
rial levels; _ ... 

Salford, where research will con- 
centrate on the applications of digital 
technology in instrumentation, con- 
trol systems and microprocessor 
study. 


trial to give a lead to the Polish 
regime. This was why they brought 
charges in Prague against Miss 
Cvrckova for offences in Warsaw. 

The new hard-line apparent in 
Czechoslovakia has also sparked off 
renewed^ protests in Europe in sup- 
port of the rights of dissidents. Last 
week Mr Edward Thompson, the 
historian, wrote to The Times pro- 
testing at the treatment of the 
Tomins, now living In Oxford. 

Mr Thompson urged the Czech 
authorities to apologise to Julius and 
Zdena Tomin, to drop all absurd 
charges that they threaten the reg- 
ime, and to return their Czech 
citizenship. "Not a syllable of hostile 
or warlike intent has issued from 
them," he wrote. 

Young Tories set 
to join SDP 

A second wave of leading young 
.Conservatives, organized around the 
National Association of Conservative 
Graduates, are preparing to defect tq 
the Social Democrats probably after 
the party conference in the autumn. 

Tills week eight young Tories, in- 
cluding three former chairmen of the 
Federation of Conservative Students 
(FCS) and several who have been on 
the executive of the National Union 
of Students, defected to the SDP. 

The defections which have been 
under discussion for several months 
are above all a protest against the 
hard-line and Inflexible approach of 
the Conservative Government. 
Although the FCS is currently to the 
right of its parent, the defections are 
not thought to be aimed against the 
federation. 

Mr Tim Lin acre, chairman of the 
FCS, said he was saddened to sec 
Tories Join what was basically a 
socialist party. He said none of the 
eight, who include Mr Stuart Beyliss, 
chairman -of FCS 1979-80, and Miss 
Anna Soubry, NUS executive 1979- 
80. had 'been- active in FCS recently. 


vious plans to form a joint school 
while St Mary's he allowed to go it 
Hlone. 

In the end this is what Sir Richard 
Way and his committee has agreed. 
St Mary's should continue as a single 
school while Llniversity College and 
Middlesex merge to lorm a single 
school together with postgraduate in- 
stitutes of laryngology and otology, 
orthopaedics and urology. 

Draft reports hove been circulated 
to the schools concerned and nnw a 
final comment is to be drawn up and 
presented to the joint medical advis- 
ory council next month. 

Adult unit 
gets back 
its grant 

The United Kingdom’s oldest educa- 
tion guidance service for adults is to 
have its Government grant restored 
after a long struggle for survival. 

Belfast’s Educational Quidance 
Service for Adults was first 
threatened with closure in 1978 when 
the Northern Ireland Department of 
Education withdrew its support. 

The department planned to re- 
place the independent service with 
Northern Ireland Further Education 
Guidance Service. 

After widespread protest a Gov- 
ernment working party chaired by 
Mr Jack McG. Jackson, former chief 
inspector with the department, was 
set up to look at provision in that 
area. 

EGSA continued under the wing 
of the Association of Recurrent 
Education and the department 
agreed to restore funds until the 
working party made its report. 

The report, published a year ago 
concluded that both bodies should 
continue to receive public funds. It 
proposed that a whole network of 
guidance services for adults be set up 
under a new central agency. 

Now Education Minister Lord 
Elton has decided to continue EGSA 
with full funding for the first year 
and a promise of 90 per cent of costs 
after tnat. A new committee of the 
Council for Conti aulng Education is 
to oversee the- services. _ 

The director of EGSA t Dr 
Dorothy Eagleson, said is delighted 
by the decision. “It has been a long 
hard fight and without all the finan- 
cial, practical and moral support this 
would not have been possible," she 
added. 

Tire decision makes EGSA the 
only Govern n}ent-fuuded education 
guidance service run exclusively for 
adults. The 30 similar services scat- 
tered throughout Britain are funded 
mainly by voluntary bodies. 
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Survey into 
needs of 


Sociologists demand flexibility 

_r -- — — rticnmn.tr f innn til I V from budget nils 


young 

by Patricia SaiHmelli 
A major investigation into flow the 
educational needs of 16- 19-year-olds 
can be met in the next decade will 
be launched by the Inner London 
Education Authority next month. | 
It will be made oy a special sub’ 
committee which will meet every 
three weeks under the chairmanship 
of Mr Bryn Davies, the leader of 
ILEA. 

The committee plans to review 
both full and part-time provision for 
the age group within the authority 
with a view to making its first recom- 
mendations by Christmas. 

Mr Davies said: “What we provide 
for the 16-19-year-oJds is one of the 
most vital Questions facing the 
education service at the beginning of 
the 1980s. We will want to review 
every factor bearing on this complex 
issue while bearing in mind the ur- 
gent need to establish a coherent 
policy." 

Amongst the mntters the sub 1 - 
committec will consider in the near 
future are financial support for stu- 
dents, counselling and advice for 
young people and the possibility of 
co-operation with the Greater Lon- 
don Council. 

A current survey of young peo- 
ple’s attitudes to post-16 education in 
one ILEA division will bo widened 
nnd its results presented to the sub- 
committee as quickly as possible, 

"Our first aim will be to establish 
what it should be possible to offer 
consistently to nil 16-plus inner Lon- 
don pupils and students. Then it will 
be sensible to consider how best that 
offer can be realized in nn educa- 
tionally sound nnd economically 
reasonable way," Mr Davies said. 


by Charlotte Barry 

Short-sighted policies are a root 
cause of the crisis facing the Social 
Science Research Council, according 
to a paper published this week by 
Glasgow University’s sociology de- 
partment. 

It places major blame on the coun- 
cil’s shift towards centrally controlled 
research projects and away from 
funding of topics submitted by indi- 
vidual academics. 

"In our view this is a short-sighted 
i and bankrupt policy which has nm- 
I plified rather than Attenuated the 
SSRC’s problems,” says the paper by 
sociologists Dr Jason Ditton or Glas- 
gow University and Mr Robin Wil- 
liams of Durham University. 

The authors recommend that the 
SSRC set up a new award scheme 
that would combine the flexibility of 
existing programme grants with the 


size of project grants. disproportionately front budget cuts 

This would enable lone researchers over the last decade, 
root to carry out low-budget research into The authors say this "creeping 
new developments or unresearched dirigisme" has been exacerbated by 
aspects of society, they contend. The the earmarking of scarce funds for 
grants would be awarded free of any five designated research centres as 
specifications and applicants would well as the four older research units, 
not have to have a PnD. Dr Ditton said this week: "There 

The recommendations are con- is a dangerous and hidden nssump- 
tained in a critical analysis of the tion that research becomes more use- 
history and development of the ful if the content and topic arc de- 
SSRC since it was awarded its Royal cided by bureaucrats rather than 
Charter in 1965. practitioners. There also seems to he 

The paper accuses the SSRC a drawing into Whitehall of the 
bureaucracy of effectively wresting SSRC itself, which seems to be los- 
control of publicly funded research ing its independence.” 


Charter in 1965. 

The paper accuses the SSRC 
bureaucracy of effectively wresting 
control of publicly funded research 
from those who carry it out. This has 
been done by shunting the council’s 
14 subject committees down the 
decision-making structure away from 
the centre of power. 


rrom inose wno carry ir our. i nis nas 
been done by shunting the council’s *The Fundable versus the Double; 
14 subject committees down the sweet gripes, sour grapes anti the 
decision-making structure away from SSRC, by Jason Ditton aiul Robin 
the centre of power. Williams, price £1.85, is available 

The net result has been that funds from the Department of Sociology. 
available for “responsive" rather than University of Glasgow, 61 Southpa'rk 
"generated" research have suffered 


Avenue, Glasgow. 


. .Currently ILEA provides for the 
16-19 age group in both schools and 
colleges. The latter were reorganized 



during the 1970s to form 15 general 
colleges providing a wide range of 
courses. Recently these were 
awarded the niajor share of a £4m 
package of measures to help the 
young unemployed. 
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lility Drama"' 
“ cuts anger 

this creeping 
exacerbated by 1 ^ 

scarce funds for |hPT11| , £1|'Ci 
: arch centres as Cl & 

■ t research units. . , _ , 

lis week: “There oy Paul Flathcr 
hidden assunip- 

comes more use- Drama lecturers in the uni**., 
nd topic arc tic- arc angry at the way (heir v?-: 
Ms rather (him and departments have been S> 
also seems to he out for cuts, based in some 
Whitehall of the on "ill-infomed . n" 

seems to be los- criteria. 

. . l . 1lc Standing Committee f. 

™ 0,0 (SCUDD) 

Tit 1 ' business of drama lertSSR 

Tfts& r ue i e 

d "*“ | 

'Ihn UGC Idlers rea«J 

— specific cuts in drama at six of fed 

universities offering the subject, 
reductions in student numfec 
expected at some of other 13 unx;/ 
sides ns well. [ 

The worst affected are Wan;! 
Lancaster, Kent, Exeter, Leedii 
Hull, which with about 100 slut 1 
and a fully equipped studio the:' 
has one of the most established ifo 
departments in the country, j 

SCUDD called an emns; 
meeting in London just nioefc 
after the UGC letters were uni.ct :• 
representatives from almost ill &i 
universities agreed a strategy fc-J 
1 on first finding how ihe cuts is.’ 
made before mounting a vigrral 
pointing out that in some » 
drama departments have not b«f 
visited for eight years, and Ari[. ' 
applications are high the WCj 
criteria for cutting appear ta :j- 
have been justified. . 

Mr Donald Roy, director of die:) 
at Hull, said: "It docs seen lon< 
that there is a concerted nqu; - 
against drama ns a university aoltl . 
an academic subject. Dam st: 
reinuin a university subjtd. It e: 
social and communal •ctirty r. 1 ’ 
own right not just h branch . 
turc." ' 

Professor Michael Booth. P, 
sor of theatre studies at \ 
said: Drama has been treated r ? - 1 
harshly than almost any 
subject. Someone has 

3i*ss: s tarsal 

™?\£ nd r? thc decided to CUI. H Wmnd *s 
rom thc Deccan about 45 students u year. 

hnd a UGC visit since 1975. t 


— ■ 

BMAurges review of numbers Lever hutme to Library cuts ‘double threat 

m»n« an,*'*' 1 ' — ' — j — L « ’ * lnnlr nf ** 

■ .— v. 


by Robin McKie 

• Science Correspondent 

Ap urgent review of medical student 
numbers* nai been urged by the Bril- 
•• “h Medical Association, which is 
...concerned that several hundred of 
last year’s graduates have been un- 
able to find work. 

The call follows a recent survey 
earned out by: the. BMA of 150 
medical graduates in the West Mid- 
lands which showed that 12 were still 
without work, although all had com- 
pleted (heir pre-registration year and 
applied for up to 60 jobs each, “rf 
thatis typical, then. 320 of the 3,325 
graduates produced in I9S0 could 
still be out of jobs now", a BMA 
spokesman said. . ’ 

: _ The association’s ', hospital junior 
staff ittsociatlon believes the figure 

• wuld be higher than .tjijs. and argues 
that Britain is now training 3d0 doc- 
tors a year too many for its require- 
ments - U points out that unemploy- 


ment aipong doctors has doubled to 
600. m ihe past two years. 

The BMA also points out that it 
costs an estjmated £75,000 to train a 
doctor and if there is an overproduce 
tion in terms of hundreds of gradu- 
ates each year, then this represents a 
significant waste of resources. 

nwi recent annual meeting the 
BMA demanded action from the 
Government including an urgent re- 
vrew of numbers at medical schools 
and an indication of their subsequent 
employment. It also urged that num- 

i at s . choo, ? I frozen at their 
1979 levels until a full estimate had 
Been made of recent intakes and of 
me fuH financial implications for the 
National Health Service. 


CLEA backs refugees 


--- ‘“j qicas, .DUl 

that cannot be achieved without Con- 
slderabe extra .cash being made 
available and that is Certainly unlike- 
ly at present," the spokesman added. 


by Sntidra Hempcl for a mandatory grant they must not 

A campaign to make more refugee smdy ImtheTSn.te °? e -°" n of 


In a letter tp the World University 
Service CLEA says it plops to priss 
ministers to remove a 1 rule which 
disqualifies manyrcfugecs from man- 
datory awards.. The council will also 
nsk all local education authorities to 
take a generoiis view in considering 
refugee requests for discretionary 
grants. 

The WUS claims that refugees are 
in a “Catch-22" situation. To qualify 


them f "***$* "be^c^Sring 1 

the fhrfc.ycir, residence requirement 

refiiSS^feS; 8 ™ nt * ln ' th « “sc of 

refuses following pressure .from 

■While it Welcomed the decision at 
Ihe time, the WUS ntnv dSms that a 
survey of 150 students during the 

• 


look at arts 

The inquiry into the future of higher 
education sponsored through the 
Leverhulme Trust is to be extended 
to include an extra seminar covering 
the role of the arts, and the role of 
the non-vocational curriculum. 

. The seminar, probably to be held 
in early April, will discuss the way 
higher education provides training 
for professinal arts and performers as 
■well as the teaching or the arts as 
part oT the national heritage. 

TJe impetus has come from the 
Gulbenkian Foundation, which has 
put forward £10,000 to sponsor the 
seminar. There was no plan within 
Ihe original framework or seven two* 
dav seminars of the Leverhulme in- 
quiry, to look at the arts. 

dir ector, Professor 
Oareth Williams, professor of educa- 
tional planning at Lancaster Uni- 
vcrsity. sa'd the treatment of the arts 
in higher education has remained 
mostly within the confines of partlcu- 

!5ii a S?f n ll C k d[scip u nes - Thc “minar 
wll look at how they could be inte- 
grated Into the general curriculum. 

. the . R ohbins Committee 
had^ recognized the role of mu5c 
within universities, but had 

tSSSri V J? 1 - be chaire d by Dr 
Christopher Ball, warden of New 

Socjcfy' &SLS taio Ver 

, adaptation and Change. m8t,lut,onal 


Both higher education and the pub- Since 1979, many budgets 
lishing industry would be seriously matched inflation and »• J 
undermined by further cuts in library been reduced by more lh* n 
predion, Mr John Davies, of the cent. Cash costs £50,000 
Publishers Association, warned n common. This meant a 
special meeting this week. nlxmt III, (HID Imoks acquinJJ? 

Higher education Is heavily do- library - or four hooks 
pendent on books and upon n heal- “Yet students on a maJjwJE 
thy prosperous and productive have only a notional fl? • 
academic publishing industry," he on essential books and JJg , 
said. A recent survey showed tlmt u need a wide range of supports; . 
S3. academic lecturers -rial from the library. S 
thought books and journals more ini- trends continue this would » ; 
th w 0,ber faclors > including there," Mr Davies said. 

? a ^~ cal ™ : 

JHS ir e , lbree P er Mnt and in tor of the Postgraduate ^ 

tW °/ er cenl of Librarianshlp and 
he total expenditure of an insUtu- ence at Sheffield University, * 

’ new chairman. - 


non services uiuuw **■ - t 
undertaking givqn to the aw* / 
mittce on Laucatlon. a nftui 
Professor Wilfred Sauflaera ^ } 
tot- of the Postgraduate ^ 
Librarianshlp and s m 

ence at Sheffield Urtlvewn .. 
new chairman. - — -""A 


Salford wins support 

More th«°n C ^ q , known l„ the offices | 

300 offers of hel P- includ- work, and to write to 
jng donations, were received by Sal- One first-year student 

Kch^'cA^Pno" "’S , week “ panmcntofU 8 ioe« r a S d MP 

US| and le tters of tion walked into the CAJjr 
support are still pounng in. after reading the advert* 

^ Promote the give a cheque for £W- 
in^ tfffiSL le d 5? d was Punched Have also rung the unJveirt 
income infi f 5 t 4 ^ c ? nl cut in how they can help. ^ 

5SK *• 

iTertsemenu" 1 ' 30 ' 8 "™ ‘" d "1^“ f ° r 

S ? national news- on universities for his thlrt J 

odeSo another 60 have written ect. „ &<!: 

ZSSKSJSEl “PP 01 * and wme A Salford spokesman^ , 

sending money. all the university Has be«n 

iofbv ni thelr St Ml ntS hav f offered. to couraged by response ^ 
lobby their MP to make the cause ceived after such a short 


parlment of business ““^pj 
tion walked into the CAM 
after reading the advertj; 
give a cheque for M. 
have also rung the uni 
how they can H el P- ^ 
Members off! 
have written to ask for ® 
One is a student from ^ 
tho effects of 
on universities for his tnuv 

CC A Salford spokesman- 
all the university Has He; j, 
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North American news 


Marxist loses job bias claim Justice ministry asked 

from Olga Wojtas # ** 

WASHINGTON during the four week trial that not calling for a new national organizn- PHIlQlltv mloC 

A Marxist professor wns not disen- only Fad he suffered loss of earnings, tion to replace the AALIP as prolec- U.JL Vr Cvl UCllll \ i 

minated against when he was not but ms career prospects had dimi- tors of academic freedom, saying it i X •/ 

appointed chairman ot tne University nished. was clearly inappropriate for them to The American Education Dcpart- 

of Maryland s government and poll- Opposing lawyers countered that demand detailed reasons for reject- mcnl is making moves to repeal rea- 
tics department, a Federal court has he had actually made use of the ing an outside candidate. illations preventing sex discrimina- 


appointed chairman ol the University nished. was clearly inappropriate for them to The American Education Dcpart- 

of Maryland s government and poll- Opposing lawyers countered that demand detailed reasons for reject- mcnl is making moves to repeal rea- 
tics department, a Federal court has he had actually made use of the ing an outside candidate. illations preventing sex cliscrimina- 

ruled. resulting publicity to further other The AAUP says (hat the stated tion in employment in educational 

Professor Bertell Oilman, creator pursuits such as his board game, a appointments procedure at thc uni- institutions which receive Federal 

of the immensely popular board proposed Hollywood movie on his versily does not provide adequate aid. 

game, Class Struggle, a Marxist ver- life, and the autobiography he is safeguards against arbitrary and im- In an internal memorandum which 
sion of Monopoly, has been fighting currently writing. True Confessions proper decisions and that even ex- has. however, been widely leaked, 
for three years for 5300,000 of a Marxist Businessman. tsting procedures were ignored, with Mr Terrel Bell, the education secrei- 

(£160,000) compensation. _ He Professor Oilman also claimed that an excessive delay in acting on Pro- ary, has asked the Justice Depan- 
claimed he was denied the job be- 


ln an internal memorandum which 
has. however, been widely leaked. 


tsting procedures were ignored, with Mr Terrel Bell, the education secrei- 


(£160,000) compensation. _ He Professor Oilman also claimed that an excessive delay in acting on Pro- ary, has asked the Justice Depari- 
claimed he was denied the job be- his case had broad implications for fessor Oilman’s appointment. ment to drop the regulations, claim- 

cause of his political beliefs, and that academic freedom, but the American The court decision will not auto- ing that they go beyond the original 

his constitutional rights had thus Association of University Professors maticallv influence the AAUP, intention of Congress, 

been violated. does not agree. _ although it will be reviewed along The memorandum adds: “There 


does not agree. 


although it will be reviewed along 


for the chairmanship, and was tnvolvment of the state government, exceedingly slow; it will be almo 

actually offered the posL by universi- and the change of university presi- a year before the association 

ty officials, subject to the approval dents - that American academic annual meeting votes on whethc 

of the university president and board freedom was unlikely to be affected censure should be lifted. 


nd the change of university presi- a year before the association s There was already adequate protec- 

lents - that American academic annual meeting votes on whether tion through other civil rights Jaws, it 

reedom was unlikely to be affected censure should be lifted. claimed. 

one way of the other by the ruling. The AAUP stresses that the lifting But civil rights and women's 
However, despite the judicial deci- of censure is the result of talks be- groups nre appalled by the proposed 

ion, the University of Maryland is tween itself and thc institution in- change in regulations, 

tot yet in the clear. It is currently volved, although there is a strong Juuilh Licfitman, director of the 


of regents. one way ot tne other by the ruling. The AAUP stresst 

However, some of the regents and However, despite the judicial deci- of censure is the re 
several state legislators, including sion, the University of Maryland is tween itself and the institul 
Maryland’s acting governor, objected not yet in the clear. It is currently volved, although there is a 
strongly and publicly to the appoint- under censure by the AAUP, which implication that the institutic 

ment because Professor Oilman was is conducting its own independent be suitably contrite, 

a Marxist. ' inquiry into the affair and is con- Censure was lifte 

The university’s president did no- cerned to ensure that there is no after n decade from 



inquiry in 
cerned to 


insure by the AAUP, which implication that the institution must Women’s Legal Defence Fund, has 
icting its own independent be suitably contrite. said it would represent a significant 

into the affair and is con- Censure was lifted only last year erosion of equal opportunities. 


ensure that there is no after n decade from the University of 


added: 


thing about the appointment before political interference in the academic California at Los Angeles, which was changed here. The legislative history 


his retirement a short time later. But evaluation process. 


within three weeks of taking office, 
Mr John Toll, his successor, 
announced that the would not 
approve Professor Oilman's chair- 
manship. 

Mr Toll has consistently asserted 
that his decision had nothing to do 
with Professor Oilman’s political be- 
liefs, but was made because he was 
not the best-qualified person for the 
job. 

in the recent ruling, Federal judge 
Alexander Harvey said Mr Toil's de- 
cision was indeed not based on the 
“constitutionally impermissible 
reason" of Professor Oilman’s poli- 
tics. It had been made honestly and 
conscientiously i and was therefore 
yattd even if Mr Toll were mistaken 
in his evaluation of the professor. 

Professor Oilman told the court 


censured after firing staff member lias not changed. Thc only thing that 


Mr Dell: made the request 

the regulations unambiguously pro- 
hibit sex discrimination against em- 
ployees. 

But at the eleventh hour, Mr Bell 
has asked the Attorney General to 
withdrew from flic three Title IX 
cases pending before the Supreme 
Court. 

If a settlement am not be reached, 


The AAUP has no legal power Angela Davis for tier Communist has charged is that an election was cases pending before the Supreme 

over any institution (although more Party activities. held last November." Court, 

than 150 federal courts have cited # Professor Barrows Dunham who The American Commission on If a settlement am not be reached, 

AAUP rules in their decision), but it was sacked as chairman of Temple Civil Rights has already wrilten to he urges the Attorney- General in 

can exert considerable moral University’s philosophy department the Education Department express- effect to switch sides, 

pressure. in 1953 because ot nis refusal to ine its concern. The Justice Department has so far 

As Mr Spitzbere says, the AAUP testify before the House Un- The “Title IX" rules were estab- not commented on the memorandum. 


As Mr Spitzberg says, the AAUP testify before the House Un- The “Title IX" rules were estab- 
“reflects the norms of the culture of American Activities Committee, has lished by the Nixon government in 


a university, and in an institution been given a lifetime pension by the 
committed to ideas, censure is a very university, 
serious thing”. Mr Marvin Wachman, president of 

The AAUP is less phlegmatic ab- the university, said the board of trus- 
out the university’s actions than ab- tees had named Professor Dunham, 


1975, and barred sex discrimination 
within educational establishments. It 


Mr Marvin Wachman, president of has always been a vexed question 
the university, said the board of trus- whether the regulations, which cxpli- 


out the university’s actions than ab- tees had named Professor Dunham, cityly protect students from bias, ex- 
out the court ruling, and maintains who is now 75, as emeritus professor tend to staff, 
that academic freedom at Maryland of philosophy. The Carter government invariably 

is under a cloud. Its initial investigat- Professor Dunham had taught phi- argued that they did, although the 


is under a cloud. Its initial investigat- 


not commented on the memorandum. 
But it seems certain that while two of 
the cases, originally brought by 
school boards, might well settle, the 
third, brought by an individual, will 
not - and, as yet, has not been asked 
to withdraw by the Justice Depart- 
ment. 

Everyone will be carefully watch- 
ing the reaction to Mr Beil’s request 


ing committee has already concluded losophy at Temple for 16 years be- courts have been split in their deci- of two Regan appointees who will be 

that Mr Toll’s explanation of his de- fore he was sacked for exercising his sions, generally ruling that Title IX highly influential in any decision: Mr 

cislon wns inadequate and largely un- right to remain silent before the docs not extend to employment William Reynolds, head of the Jus- 

m • P 7 .r . 9 I L. . T - Ii’nn nilllf rfohte HlVtl. 


ipported. 
Mr Toll 


Toll promptly responded by McCarthy. 


committee chaired by Senator Joseph cases. 


lice Department's civil rights divi- 


But the Supreme Court is about to sion, and Mr Rex Lee, who is about 

. . TM- iv r„n u_ : 


_____ _ _ review the status of Tide IX. follow- __ 

Languages make a comeback Scientists h S 8 n^cat^lo d boih° s ?£ to 5i Equal 

n ° " staff, and the Justice Department has Amendment and other issue 

tor tongue-tied Americans examine the *** ■ concluding .h». 

from Fred M. Hechinger the new trend. A survey this year 0011860 U6IlCeS Electorate chose Reagan as 

A major manufacturer of fountain showed that 20 colleges have estab- • 

pens recent! y tdd potential custom- lished or re-established a foreign Ian- Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- ICSSCF OI 1111*66 CVllS 

era in Latin America that his product guaae entrance requirement since gy j s t0 establish 12 post-doctoral , . , . , , ’ ^ ,, .. „ 

would prevent unwanted' pregnan- 1975, and 49 colleges introduced or fellowships in its Science, Technolo- The first academic analysis of the tween two or three evils. 

C1CS. «rehvuliii,«< ciirtV, o pAnuirpmpnt fnr j rtl - . ...lit. .1 Dmirnn nrociHpntinl fiflVC Thfi RCJIDSII HCJlflinlStrQtlOn ! 


review the status of Tide IX. follow- to be sworn in as Solicitor-General, 
ing appeals court decisions upholding Mr Lee is well known for his 
its application to both students and opposition to the Equal Rights 
staff, and the Justice Department has Amendment and other issues con- 
already filed a brief concluding that cerning women. 

Electorate chose Reagan as 
‘lesser of three evils’ 


reintroduced such a requirement for 


" Chinese version of the the bachelor’s degree. 


gy and Society programme, with the Reagan presidential e ection says The Reagan 01 t^t ?Mndta £ has 
aid of $330,006 from the Andrew that contrary to Republican claims, cry as it slashes budgetjpendmg has 
Mellon Foundation. voters did not give the conservative been that it has a mandate, but 

. platform carte Blanche approval. according to the polls used by the 

The programme, begun four years r A tcam 0 f political scientists at Rutgers team, most of the voters 
ago, deals with the social consequ- p ul g ers University in New Jersey considered themselves moderates, 
ences of what scientists and en- con g u ded that far from being a vie- and there was no major ideological 
gineers do, and the social context in j f or conservative ideology and shift to the right, 
which they practise their professions. pQfi c i es< th e Republican triumph was However, despite more than half 


, , - inviuucu uy Representative university ui nvim vyaiuoiin, ***- _ . | i vuiiwuuvu uioi — ■■■t -• • — 

Paul Simon in his recent book The nyon, Smith and Williams. Equally 00d t [ b ,0 7 for conservative ideology and 

To ^ e Tied American. encouraging, the trend was jointed which they practise their professions. pQfi c i es< the Republican tnumph was 

M 1Je United States continues to by many smaller, less prominent in- Under the terms of the grant, it is a result of the majority of the eleclo- 
k the only country where you can stltutions in all parts of the country, anticipated that most of tne Mellon rate’s unhappiness with President 
graduate from college without having All these recent developments are fellows will be college or university Carter. 

“d one year of a foreign language little more than a drop in a vast void teachers who have demonstrated an Indeed, the election was marked 
pnor to and during the university created by decades of neglect. Con- Interest in the area of science, tech- by dissatisfaction, the team says, 
years," he . writes. sidering that fewer than 4 per cent of nology and society, and will be peo- While most of the voters felt Prest- 

Now, there are signs of a growing current public school graduates have p] e relatively new to the field. dent Carter was incompetent, many 


movement to make the Illinois had more than two years of a foreign _ . 
uemoemfs statement obsolete. language, such modest beginnings of 
iJ™ 1 (He Stanford University a new awareness will mean little tin- 
«*ulty voted last month to reinstate less they are riven long term sup- 

requirement in Autpmn port'.not only V schop! bpardsand W 
W?. it . confirmed .a: new trend, *fol- ‘ecMc&tbri, bflt ■!* * r # 'tfidse *ho jjgj 1 
“Jrng by only a few weeks a similar determine employment policies in 


:glect. Con- interest in the area of science, tech- 
\ per cent of nology and society, and will be peo- 
duates have nle relatively new to the field. 


Existing fellowship, ere geared Mr RME “ 


action by New York University. 


Existing loauwaiuys me gwucu j Mr Anderson 
more^ towards research by people “T^ey were the most unpopular 
ready established, bull the nj w red- that we’ve ever seen, ’"says ; 

vyalups .mb t attracting ^pplicahts 'p~(rf essor Gerald Pomper, head of ine 
id ate not yet in a position to {eam ..j t WflS an unhappy choice 
esent advanced researen projects. ^ at ^ voters thought tney had in 
The Mellon Foundation has also November. That may have changed 


the electorate supporting the Equal 
Rights Amendment, ano disagreeing 
with the proposed 30 per cent lax 
cut, the team found the same voters 
supported President Reagan’s stance 
towards the Soviet Union, and 
agreed that beating inflation was 
more important than halting unem- 
ployment. 

But a third, of the voters , were 
concerbed that President Reagan 
would involve the United States in a 
Third World War. 

Professor Pomper adds that Presi- 
dent Reagan’s sole mandate was to 


-jj making « 

level? coraeback at 0 U educational me gram n«s on., iaiu^u . 

, Part of the reason, in tho view of A™ nno from the Alfre 

on % n . th e President’s Commission many experts, is a growing public Jjj* ■ . 

Language and Interna- awareness that the United States can So 
Studies tendered its report in no longer view the world as its The Mellon Grant will prc 
(he situation looked oyster. ... three years of support from an ir 

a? ess, ' 1 The shock of serious miscalcula- s ; ve training programme for pros 


neglect.. 


n ."! n en .(Ho President’s Commission 
tinnoi cu^?. La oguage and Interna- 


t has been boosted by a 
0.000 from the Alfred P. 


The Mellon Grant will provide 
three years of support from an inten* 


Six join forces for writing 

Six universities and colleges in Ore- write. 

gon and Washington have joined “The essential thing i: 

forces in an attempt to teach their ability of the writing an 


students to write. For. the ethos 


Ha . - sive training programme for prospec- runs, precise writing means precise 

tpn^ tn i en ? ns ’ scandalous incompe- lions, such as in Vietnam and Iran, t, V e or newly appointed Senior Ex- thinking, a . n d vice versa. 

nee In foreign languages also ex- and the continuing crisis In the Mid- ecutive Service members, the body The six institutions, headed by the 

piams our dangerously inadequate die East have alerted many Amer- 0 f io.OOO high level managers ere- University of Oregon got together 

“,j creta nding of world affairs." it icans to the need to know more ate( j j n 1978 to strengthen the feder- two years aao when they discovered 

about people in other nations. a | government's administrative capa- they were all asking staff in subjects 
JTOV'Ote at Stanford - its require- The loss of what used to be consi- cities. such as political science and biology 


Stanford - its require- 

ihe hei D t be 1 n iu abolished in 1969 
boo.wm ^He student rebellion 


dered a natural and permanent su- 


al government 
cities. 


BflfliriM nil ICUCIilUJI 

sSS? .^W^roents - is a re- 
2* t. ese concerns. 

JSfS Modern Lan- 


they were all asking start in suojecis 
such as political science and biology 
to teach writing in their courses. 
Now, fundea by a $380,000 grant 


KllR O A A I P tnyu^l 11 UOir lOVI -M mmv> ■ — 

fgj, ^ “^^cladon’s director of fore- as diplomats must compete, 
^"Kuage programmes, confirm* © New York- Times News 

.i .• I. •• ■ ' 


nnrinritv in such fields BS tne manu- I no (M'S . Z T now, lunuBU uy ** wou.wu giuui 

Facture ^ of automobiles, steel and tiop will allow the school s staff, who f rom the National Endowment for 

television sets has driven home the include academics and managers With , he Humanities, the consortium is 

fact that American merchants as well experience of all levels of govern- launching a three year project to 

as diplomats must compete. mont, to research and develop gener- help staff in both aits and science 

Times Newsservice. principle? pf management. departments teach their students to 


wnte. 

“The essential thing is the insepar- 
ability of the writing and the subject 
matter," explains Alan . Kimball, 
director of the Robert D. Clark 
Honors College at Oregon Universi- 
ty. “Excellent writing requires chal- 
lenging subjects; the mastery of chal- 
lenging subjects requires excellent 
writing. ___________ 
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World Bank loan for China 

by Thomas Land as thill or the ministry of cilm-iilinii. physical res»miLV« ti 

The World Bank has announced its This is only the first phase of Chi- has now emtv.rb. j 1 lc 80W 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 14.8.81 


by Thomas Land 
The World Bank has announced its 
first loan to China to finance a top 
priority education project intended 
to relieve persistent shortages of 
trained manpower in science and 
technology. 

The sell e me is to be assisted by n 
SlOOm loan by the World Bank and 
another $100m credit from the Inter- 
national Development Association. 
The investment in education results 
from an intense debate in China over 
economic policy, leading to the pres- 
ent general agreement that the long- 
term growth of the national wealth is 
to be expected from improvements 
in the efficiency of resource use. 

China has thus set out to erect an 
education infrastructure to attain 
that goal. 

The project will help to increase 
the enrolment of science and en- 
uring students at 26 universities 
from 92.000 to 125 .000, introduce 
graduate degree courses, improve 
the quality or teaching and research 
and strengthen the management of 
institutions of higher learning as well 


as that of the ministry of education. 

This is only the first phase of Chi- 
na's higher education development 
programme for tile 1‘JSHs, planned 
essentially to bring about Nig im- 
provements in the use of existing 
physical facilities. 

The largest country in the world in 
terms of population. China joined 
the World Bank in May, I OKU. Its 
gross national product has increased 
by up to three per cent a year since 
1957, u growtli rate ulinosl' twice the 
!g to the pres- average set by other low-income de- 
that the long- veloping countries. Growth lias been 
especially rapid in the industrial 
sector. 

As a result, China has eliminated 
many of the worst aspects of mass 
poverty. National life expectancy - 
probably the best single indicator of 
the extent of real poverty in any 
country - is 64 years, remarkably 
high anywhere in (he developing 
world. 

Despite these achievements, prog- 
ress in science and technology has 
been limited and sporadic, prevent- 
ing the effective use of the country’s 


,Kls mw ‘.•mbi.rked on' a 8 °E? 
piogianinie (O adjust the 

! »n(l indeed Kf* 

(In. basic economic system 
I*U? imifiiableresMrce 

ntent in the very centre ,5 
national development strategy 

lienee the scheme for imwmvi 
higher education and speciaR? 

in China, appropriately « Si 
mg all available meat uswe^asL. 
itiiUuuul sources of finance % 

The scheme calls for an ino^J 
undergraduate enrolment KJ; 
per cent a year, reaching 2.{£. 
students by IWJ an d prWirX 
million graduates during the roeaa 
decade. Ci rad u ate progC 

would increase their enrolmenS; 
nearly zero now to 200,000 by & • 

UK MUM ,hC , dCCi,dC “ nd ,0 J>K 

KNl.untl graduates m the 1980s. ? 

The project is expected to q* ‘ 
initially just under $30Om, im-U 
o winch are to be raised in coS 
blc currencies by the World B* 
und IDA, and the rest by Cfom 
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The technological and rural faces of China Coduy. 

Norway looks abroad for 
engineers’ training 

from Einar Odden o... „ 


from Einar Odden 

. . ' .. , , . OSLO 

A dramatic lack of technicians and 
engineers has forced a number of 
Norwegian and multinational com- 
panies based in Norway to step up 
their training and recruiting efforts 
abroad By this autumn, a group of 
Some 15 companies hope to have 150 
Norwegian engineering students at 
foreign universities, in addition to 
the more than 400 who are already 
abroad. 1 

The members of the group are 
mainly paying the bill out of their 
own pockets. Within 10 years, they 
bog?* 0 have educated some 2,000 
additional engineers abroad at a cost 
of nearly £20m. An advertising cam- 

naicm In »i»r.i ki„ : b .... 
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Norwegians who were interested in 
technological studies abroad - and 
with firm contacts with less than 10 

Pf r the group would 

have filled this year’s quota. 

However, the problems with the 
scheme have been numerous atid se- 
By the time the; plaps mater- 
ialised, application deadlines in most 
countries had come .and gone, and so 
the foundation was forced to negoti- 
ate directly with individual universi- 
>« uudent. 


dents. But the Swedish school is 
charing for its services, and the 
foundation seems unable to force 
r “ s pl “ below the original figure 
a student per nnnuin. 

All this represents u complete 
cnange in Scandinavia, where, in (he 
past, students have been free to 
m .™ e . one country to nnolhor 
without having to worry about fees, 
the agreement between the founda- 
tion and CTII has therefore caused 
some concern among Norwegian stu- 
dent organizations. 

J&Sffr outside Scandinavia, 
the foundation has only been nhlu u> 
negotiate successfully with the Uni- 

S «n tr f5? yde ’T, WUeTC il h °P« 
to piace 8° students. But It is doubt- 

tut whether that many interested and 
qua iGed candidates can be found 
vwthm only a few weeks. Strathclyde, 
“ charging high fees although 
th l“ na J ^gure is still to be set. 

i ne Association of Norwegian Stu- 
SS * broad .(ANSA), winch orga- 
naes the affairs of the 6,000 stu- 
™ ^ 'has been somewhat sceptical 

l i he l chcme ’ ANS A feels 
Umb the plans have come too late to 

*h“ autumn, and 
ih* .!,?^ U8,asm f° r Ute whole 



idea of buying room for student sm 
lues that charge such high 


universities 

. . T , -— •> wnaiKC 

more evenly and by utilizing North 
American universities. ■ ' 


Intake halved in five years 
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Wits plan 
would double 
numbers 

from Craig Chamc^ j 

rile University of ,he , "1 i 
WHtcrsrnnd, South Africa’s Wp I 
and most prestigious uaivewjM j. 
reaily to pniceeu with an sdidi^ , 
expansion plan. . . p 

The only stumbling bloc E, u Sf 
financial nrrungcinoiit to buy .. 
proposed site. . |. 

The scheme, outlined W J®?® £ 
the Wits university a c «^ enlic ( S 
would nearly double lb* S|B “® 

IkhIv at the l:iigllsli-mcdium » 

versily, increasing student dud** t 
from Ihc present 14,500 tc ** f- 
22,fKKJ in tne next century. 

ft involves the purchase «, 
showgrounds of the Wtwat^ 
Agricultural Society. dhiaWj 
the road from the universiy* r 
ent campus in Braamfontein, t 
ncsburg, to provide s P acc .Jji(» 
new classroom, laboratory; "“S- fj:' 
tel facilities which will be repwrp - ■ 
house the enlarged studen l , 

The planned expansion woud > 

ble the size of the M-*« w * 
campus. • , . jg 

Among the facilities 
the new campus, accordmg 

plan, will be those TBquhej . ^ 
Jected massive influx or ni 
dents. ‘ jj 

Though the umyersity * 
now 90 per cent white, tne jjjj 
plan projects that the majo jr ^ 
students will be black by Mr 

200 °- ‘ ‘ ntv 

The Johannesburg ft* 

has recently given its a PPJijj s cb 
the transfer of the 

soon as the *8 


to Wits as soon ns -r, - " rt 
Society is ready to vb^l - ^ 
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Can Fine Gael 
keep its word? 

Dr Fitzgerald’s new government is sympathetic to the 
needs of the Irish universities. But, as John Walshe 
writes from Dublin, expediency may force delays in the 
implementation of its policies. 

Many university administrators and 
academics breathed a sigh of relief 
over the recent change of govern- 


ment in the Republic. 

Here, at last, they argued, was o 
Cabinet fully aware of the role of the 
universities in the economic, cultural 
and social life of the nation. Dr 
Garret Fitzgerald, its leader and an 
economist, had lectured in the 
largest institution in the country - 
University College, Dublin, (UCD) 
with its 10,000 mil-time students. 

Professor James Dooge, the new 
foreign minister designate, had 
proved an able spokesman for the 
universities when they were desper- 
ately seeking more financial aid earl- fast just to stand still. 


igher education is not 
Botn coalition parties - 


The priority the new government 
will give to hi ' 
yet eh 

Fine Gael with its mixture Vf social 
and Christian democrats and the 
mainly urban, socialist Labour Party 
- favour expansion of educational 
opportunity. But they are con- 
strained by a most difficult state of 
public finances, and the new govern- 
ment has pledged itself to reduce 
borrowings. 

The problems of educational pro- 
vision racing the coalition are for- 
midable and noL just at the higher 
level. Indeed, as one cabinet mem- 
ber put it: “We will have to run very 




Dr Fitzgerald: economist 


Mr Bolnnd: new minister 


The 


The costs involved in meeting STOn 
promises are, by Irish standards, 
very high. Given the lime lag be- 
tween a decision to open a new 
college and the registering of its first 
students, decisions will nave to be 
mnde shortly if Fine Gael arc to 
keep to their promises. 

But educational considerations, 
while important, are not the main 
worry of the coalition which has u 
knife-edge majority in parliament. 
With n difficult financial situation 
and the prospect of two by-eleclions 
to replace elected H-block repre- 
sentatives, staying in power for more 
than a year or two without a general 
election will be a difficult Teat in 
itself. 

While in opposition. Fine Gael 
said that (lie public expenditure on 
education fell far short of what was 
needed. Since coming to office, Dr 
Fitzgerald tins said that the state of 
public finances was worse than they 
had expected. There have also been 


indications that some of the more 


ier’this year; othr minis tes were 
equally sympathetic. 

This, tne perceived wisdom went, 
was in control to the attitude of the 
previous administration under Mr 
Charles Haughey - one hardly en- 
amoured of tne universities and which 
countenanced ministerial attacks on 
the “overproduction” of arts and 
liberal profession graduates. 

Even private meetings with minis- 
ters had not shaken them of the 
belief that the universities were not 
playing their “proper role’’ in the 
economic development of the 
country. 

More to the point. Fianna Fail had 
left the same universities so short of 
hard cash that Mr Joseph MacHale, 
secretary/burscr of UCD, warned 
that doomsday was not far away. 

Mr John Boland, the new educa- 
tion minister, has eased the plight of 
the universities. A supplementary 
grant will wipe out most of the 
threatened lR£9m (£7.2m) deficit 
this year. Mt Boland has also asked 
for details 0! 1 university plans and, 
presumably, financial expenditure up 
to 1985. Equally important, he has 
indicated that the promised expan- 
sion in the technological sector will 
not be at the expense of the universi- 
ties and, in particular, of the vulner- 
able arts and liberal studies areas. 

But the extra aid will not solve the 
universities’ problems. In short, they 
ate back to last year’s position, when 
iney had just enough money to tick 
over but not enough to develop or 
expand. 


Until Greece joined the EEC. the 
Republic had a number of distinc- 
tions. Comparisons for 1979 showed 
it had: the highest proportion of 
population under 15 years of age (31 
per cent compared with an EEC 
average of 22 per cent); the highest 
birth rate; the nighest rate of popula- 
tion increase; the lowest population 
density; the lowest proportion of 
total population in working population; 
the most open economy; and the 
lowest percentage of young people in 
higher education. 

In opposition, the dominant Fine 
Gael party produced a comprehen- 
sive education policy. It was superior 
in many respects to the then govern- 
ment's White Paper on educational 
development and to Labour's pro- 
posals. It was also very expansionist 
and not always overmindful of costs 
for implementing promised reforms. 

Mr aolond, the new minister, had, 
however, nothing to do with its prep- 
aration - his receiving the educa- 
Hon portfolio was one of the sur- 
prises of the new Cabinet. 

In his few public utterances on 
higher education since coming to 
office, Mr Boland has reiterated the 
government’s commitment to the 
further development of the techno- 
logical sector. It saw this as a signifi- 
cant part of an overall strategy for 
the growth and expansion of job 
opportunity and Industrial develop- 
ment. 

One avenue towards greater equal- 
ity of educational opportunity about 
which the minister is enthusiastic is 


the Open University-type unit due lo Higher Education Authority. ...» 
start its courses in the autumn of Authority would have overall re- . 

next year. TTie Distance Learning, sponsibility for the planning, coordi- attractive election promises may 
Unit at _ the Natiqnal_ Institute for nating and financing of the university S delayed, if not long- 

and non-universitv sectors. 

Fine Gael has promised that every 
young person who is qualified lo do 
so would have the opportunity of 
gamins; a higher level qualification in 
accordance with his or her capability 
and aptitude. 


Higher Education in Dublin will be 
run in conjunction with the national 
radio and television station. A direc- 
tor is due to be appointed shortly. 

Mr Boland has said that the poten- 
tial for the nation arising out of 
this initiative was considerable; it r 

held out the prospect to people At present, there are in the region P V I,,,C Rerv - . 

throughout the country of aequirlng of 38.800 full-time students in if, ltd p^ct^Tjobs 'could he 

met by u direct charge on (he public. 
The education minister has 


fingered. 

A harsh budget has been intro- 
duced which saw VAT, electricity, 
transport, petrol and alcohol charges 
being increased. 

It also introduced a freeze on all 
public service jobs, expect for rc- 


educational qualifications whatever level colleges. Two thirds arc in the 

tkdir nann rortklnftl normnnl av faaIa _l . 1 rtilrt ■ - 


their geographical, personal or socio- 
economic circumstances. 

The minister has also committed 
himself to the provision of four extra 
regional technical colleges in the 
greater Dublin area - urged in a 
report last year - and to tne expan- 
sion of the National Institutes for 
Higher Education in Dublin and 
Limerick. These institutes have a 
particular technological orientation 
in many of their courses. 

All political parties are committed 
to dissolving the National University 
of Ireland and giving independent 
university status to its constituent 
colleges at Dublin, Galway and 


universities, about 3,000 in various 
teacher training institutions, and the 
bulk of the remainder are in techni- 
cal and technological colleges which 
have undergone rapid expansion in 
recent years. 


WORLDWIDE 




not 

spelt out how this will affect the 
tlmd level sector - whether or not 
new staff will be sanctioned (or the 
expansion and development of 
courses. 

Cutbacks including savings in 
education were also ordered in the 
budget, and fees for third level col- 
leges have gone up by 30 per cent 
and, in some cases, even more. Fian- 

In opposition. Fine Gael said the 

number of student places should rise E ro, | 1, * cs "J ‘S™ Wnilrlfi 

to 45,000 by 1985 and to 65,000 by £ c hi ^ 
wn^n »L uuuiui, uaino; iu.u the end of the decade. This was 1 r , * c ? r ®^ ed _|!f ad n the more open 
Cork. Fine Gael further proposes to much higher than the government’s lnsn econom y* 
give independent status to St Pat- estimates. Or Fitzgerald was elected leader of 

rick’s College. Maynooth - one of As well as the four regional tech- p, ne Gael after the last general elec- 
six recognized colleges of the Nation- nical ■ colleges promised for the ( ; on defeat in 1977, With his coterie 
al University. Maynooth also serves greater Dublin area. Fine Gael said that Q f s tiara, hard-working lieutenants, 
as the national seminary for the the further technical colleges were h e transformed Fine Gael from being 

needed in other areas of growing a part-time political party into a 
population and proven need. It highly efficient and successful team. 


trajning of priests. 


Fine Gael supports the idea of a 
statutory confrence of Irish Uni- 
versities and promises to include pro- 
vision for such a body in university 
legislation. A statutory Conference 
of Technological Education would 
deal with the non-university sector. 

These statutory conferences would 
together constitute the major mem- 
bership of the reformed statutory 


proven 

argued that location was an impor- 
tant factor in permitting ease of ac- 
cess to higher education. Because of 
the high costs Involved and the 
heavy financial burden, students 
living outside reasonable travelling 


His 


recent general election cam- 
paign song, heard in smart city 
streets ana quiet rural backwaters, 
went: “Fine Gael, Fine Gael, a 
bright new future we hail’’. Young 
elect him 


„ . _ ifih 

distances from an institution of higher Ireland, which helped 
education often could not obtain premier, will be watchii 
third level qualifications. ing for his promised lan< 


‘Sellout’ concessions forced on Begin 


l f °L m !% hts new government, pre- 
sented to the Khesset and the coun- 
[7 on August 5, Prime Minister 
Menachem Begin has made some 
suMtantiai concessions in the field of 
wgner education to the Agudat Yis- 
raei Party, his ultra-orthodox coali- 
tion partner. 

A commitment to end coeduca- 
tional univorsity dormitories and 
considerably increased funding for 
“jcFesiywu - Torah, Talmua and 
raDDtnlcal seminaries - are among 
tne main features of the : coalition 
“foment signed by Begin V Likud 
tnock and his three religious coali- 
tion partners, the National Religious 
Agudat Yisrael, and the 
^jttontal Jewish (Sephardi) Tami 

Jnjhe coalition agreement, re- 


The Israeli premier has had to compromise on coeducation and funding after pressure from his 
ultra-orthodox coalition partners. Benny Morris reports from Jerusalem. 


main so. 

No reliable figures are available 
for the number of Yeshiva students 
aged 18 and over, but it is believed 
to run Into the tens of thousands and 
may be as high as 50,000, with the 
major concentrations in the Yeshivas 
of Jerusalem and Bnei Brak, near 
Tel Aviv. While the ultra-orthodox 
constitute only some 5-10 per cent of 
Israel’s population, a large propor- 
tion of them attend Yeshivas from 
the age of 14 until the ages of 30 or 
40, believing that 1 ,flw ;sM& of the 
Torah and Talmud is sanctified and 
far more worthy a pursuit than earn- 
ing one's livelihood in a job. 

Yeshivas are a way of life. The 
Yeshiva students and . their families 
live off private contributions from 
wealthy co-religionists in the United 
States or Israel - for whom the 
giving is a mitzva or good deed - 
and off subsidies from the state. 

A fortnight ago, the treasury of- 
ficially applied to the Council for ...... 

Higher Education; which supervises da - joined in this matter by 
and controls the budgets of Israel’s NRP - demanded not only c 
universities, asking for a calculation funding but some sort or c 
of how much the government spends 
on each humanities student per year. 

While the council readily replied 


the varying costs of different re- 
search projects, lecturers’ salaries, 
and so on. 

The treasury needed the figure in 
order to know how much extra fund- 
ing the Aguda was requesting in its 
demand for 65 or 40 per cent of 
what goes into university students for 
their Yeshiva students. 

The treasury, after also being 
turned down by the education minis- 
try, decided in the end to calculate it 
by looking . at Haifa IJniversity/ 
■ essentially a humanities and social 
sciences institution. With a US $10m 
subsidy from the government each 
year, and with 6,000 students, the 
cost to the state of each student was 
calculated by the treasury as standing 
at close to Is $20,000 (£870) per 
year. 

Hie new government ' has not 
made clear where it expects to find 
the US $70m approximately that this 
extra aid to the Yeshivas will cost. 
But in the coalition talks, the Agu- 

the 
extra 

funding but some sort of para- 
academic status and respectability for 
its Yeshivas. Indeed, a group of 
Aguda leaders recently appeared at 
the offices of the Council for 


common agreement, re- 
garded by most Israelis - who are 
o^TtUgujiu and non-observant - as 
‘."W of basic principles by some 
J? , Likud leaders solely In order 
“'Maintain power, the new govem- 
committed to funding Yesh- 
JJJtaknts on a scale aligned with 
a, 55, the . Aguda considers to be the 
mndtag by the state of the country’s 

WJe Unlverait y stu ^ ent *- 

coalition agreement ^th^Aguda^s that' 'Thev'^the' 'treasury, provide some the offices of the Council for Higher ly 'puritanical, wants at least separate not they, study or teach. Many in 

Demanding from the* treasury for the US $370m (£193m) a year towards Education and asked for detailed, flooring, if not separate buildings for the coalition, with the ex-general 

Yeshivas on a per capita student the upkeep of the universities, it was lengthy explanations of how the men . and ■ women. But the govern- Sharon, whose reputation for ag^res- 

2* 65 pV cent or 40 per " -- i 

. * of what thp.V hp.lipvp tha cfgfrA ic 


in this process, the Council of Sages 
- the spiritual supervisors of the 
Agudat - have already designated 
one of Jersualem’s larger Yeshivas, 
Merkaz Harav, as “a national 
Yeshiva". 

Another step by the ultra- 
orthodox and the orthodox univers- 
ities is to be seen in the agreement by 
the Aguda with Mr And Sharon, 
the new defence minister, that . 
henceforward Israel Defence Forces 
officers who seek a year or more off 
from their military duties to study, 
may now receive the same rights if 
they go to a Yeshiva as if they go - 
the practice until now - to a uni- 
versity in Israel or abroad. (Almost 
all IDF officers above the rank of 
major or lieutenant-colonel go off 
some time In their careeis lor two or 
three years to do a BA or MA at a 
university.) 

The new government’s commit- 
ment to close down coeducational 
forms, however; may prove more 
difficult to implement. Until now, . 
male and female students have lived, 
at least officially. In separate rooms 
though not in separate wings or 
floors of dormitory buildings. The 
Aguda, whose attitude to sex is high- 


ment will go ahead and cut funding 
if a university decides to oppose an 
official request for separation in the 
dormitories. 

But easily the most controversial 
parts of the coalition agreement are 
those relating to the vastly expanded 
possibilities of exemption for Yeshiva 
students and teachers from service in 
the IDF. Until now, all women de- 
claring tbemsplves of religious per- 
suasion have been automatically ex- 
empted fromTDF service. And most 
ultra-orthodox males who have 
sought such exemptions - or at least 
repeated postponements of doing the 
initial conscript stint or later reserve 
duly - have managed to avoid ser- 
vice. 

Now, in accordance with an 
unsigned but written agreement 
between Sharon and the Aguda of 
Talmudic subtlety and vagueness, 
virtually all ultra-orthodox males 
connected with Yeshivas, as full-time 
or part-time students or teachers will 


be exempted from the service. 

Naturally, this is resented by most 
Israelis, who do three years of regu- 
lar army service as conscripts and 
then 30 days a year in the reserves 
until the age of 50 or 55 whether or 


t 1 J P Br 60111 Dr w per 
inv«Sr. w ^ at believe the state is 
ti.^8 m each university humani- 
The Yeshivas are not 
Perriaed by the state, and will re- 


unwilfing 6 W~"rive a figure per stu- council operated, 
dent, saying that any such computa- 
tion' would be absurd, as university — 

* — r — to set up a religious council 


budaets could not be properly ealeu- seeking to set up a religious council 
latS “n ™ch a fashion, what with for hightt education. As a fitsl slap 


meat's jurisdiction over what is an 
internal university affair at each in- 
stitution is extremely limited, If not 
non-existent, and university spokes- 
men do not believe that the govern- 


Sharon, whose reputation for aggres- 
siveness and militancy is celebrated, in 
the lead, have found this concession to 
the religious coalition partners the 
bitterest of the government-forming 
pills. 
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No one, certainly not the Commons 
education select committee, is now 
any more clear os to what criteria 
the University Grants Committee 
used to make its cuts. 

Those who thought that all would 
be revealed when the evidence of the 
appearance by the UGC at the Com- 
mons was made public, are to be 
disappointed. (Though some arc 
even more disappointed, as there are 
so few conics of (he evidence avail- 
able). 

Holding the session in private did 
not elicit any startling information, 
except to show that Mr Christopher 
Price, chairman, is not ns keen an 
open Government as he always says 
he is. 

The MPs 1 questioning was not very 
precise and Dr Parkes answers said 
in very precise language, not very 
much. The objective criteria, he 
said, would include information on 
the likely numbers of young people 
coming from schools, with particular 
qualifications. 

The UGC would also look at staf- 
fing capucity and age structure, types 
of courses and their attraction. One 
of their concerns was to react to the 
swing hack towards science. 

So were A levels used as a crite- 
rion? Well, yes and no. he succeeded 
in saying, Yes, they were a measure 
of the attractiveness of courses to 
students, which the UGC was in- 
terested in. 

But they could not be used as raw 
data. He took on board (he view 
that an institution which took people 
with not particularly good A levels 
and then uid a first rate teaching job 
on them, was just as worthy as one 
which took on academic '‘high- 
flyers". 

"The problem.” he said, “is in the 
balance, how much far the different 
groups one can afford." 

There was similarly some ambigui- 
ty in Dr Parkes' response to a ques- 
tion as to whether the over-riding 
criterion was quality. Patrick Cor- 
mack MP usked, . . do I infer that 


The very private thinking 
of Dr. Parkes and company 
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Ngaio Crequer pinpoints some of the questions that remain unanswered in 
the wake of the University Grants Committee's fateful announcement last 
month. 


your ultimate over-riding criterion in 
general terms was quality and III at 
you have cut where quality is defi- 


hut your first statement is true in 
very general terms, except that you 
must not take a very simple view ot 
quality." 

Later he said that having looked at 
subject provision throughout the 
whole system, they looked at the 
institutions to see, as he put it, what 
kind of monsters they had created. 

But he said there was no value 
judgment made of the institutions, 
and he wanted to make this particu- 
larly clear to those institutions which 
suffered the most severe cuts. 

No doubt Salford, Aston aiid 
Bradford, will welcome this reassur- 
ance although to be (old you must 
lose 1,000 students at a stroke (and 
your neighbour say should only lose 
20), and then hear that no value 
judgment is being made is grim 
news. Whether sixth -formers decide 
a value judgment has been made 
remains to be seen. 

On other questions the MPs were 
unable to get much more enlighten- 
ment. Before the UGC cuts were 
announced in detail. Dr Parkes had 
told universities that one of the 
things they would look at was the 
effectiveness of teaching. 

When . MPs ■ asked how good 
teaching was measured, they were 
told: “. . . this necessarily (apart 


from the obvious numerical data, but 
by a lot of interpretation) is an area 
that contains a nigh degree of sub- 
jectivity.” 

The UGC was at least able to 
dispel a few myths, and indeed 
allegations. No, they had not ignored 
research grants made by organiza- 
tions other than research councils, 
nor had they taken into account, 
except in rare cases, regional 
criteria. 

Nor was the employability of 
graduates a useful criterion, except 
for showing trends among em- 
ployers. Dr Parkes said that as a 
measure of the products of univer- 
sities, it said nothing not known from 
other sources. 

During the evidence given earlier 
by the Committee of Vice- 
Chancellors and Principals, Lord 
Flowers, rector of Imperial College, 
made the most pertinent point about 
the need to know which criteria had 
been used. 

He said that essential judgments, 
because they were about quality 
were to some extent bound to he 
arbitrary; different people would do 
different things. 

After UGC decisions had bfcen 
made, the universities were free, 
within the given financial guidelines, 
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to exert their own value judgments, 
which might be different from the 
UGC’s. “That is why it is so impor- 
tant . . . that the criteria which the 
UGC uses should be known, partly 
so that we can move towards them 
and partly so that we can disagree 
with them if we want to.” 

The most remarkable thing about 
the vice-chancellors’ private session 
with the committee is that they 
seemed to commit themselves to 
drawing up for the MPs their own 
criteria for distributing the cuts. It 
would be highly unlikely if they were 
to agree on that one. 

Perhaps the most revealing part of 
the UGC evidence concerned its atti- 
tude to home student target num- 
bers. Dr Parkes said the universities 
were not required to keep the targets 
which was "information which tney 
find extremely valuable in knowing 
what numbers we use in making 
grant calculations and, therefore, 
they can see where we were aiming." 

To the key question of what would 
happen if a university chose to re- 
cruit students on the basis that it is 
better having the fee for them, in 
addition to the grant, Dr Parkes 
said, “We would only react against it 
in the sense of work the university 
thought it was doing. If the disparity 
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cy insufficient to meet 
the required reduction of 
jobs. 


who have not got protection of this 
order, and that the time lag it builds 
m makes rapid budgetary contraction 
next to impossible. 

Talks on a replacement deni when 
such issues will be thrashed out are 
not expected to open before the ear- 
ly autumn. But management officials 
see little prospect of rapid develop- 
ments. 

“The decline In teacher numbers is 
not as fast as the Government wants 
but it is not far off target," one said. 
The pressure is not yet there to go 
for compulsory redundancies and not 
until that pressure arises will both 
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sides focus sharply on whether a new 
scheme is needed.” 

First signs that that pressure was 
building up came with last week’s 
stormy meeting between Environ- 
ment Minister Mr Tom King and 
local government leaders. 


dui this ■ year s .union conference 
threw an inconvenient spanner into 
the works. 
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What future for fusion power? 
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There is a popular, misconceived no- ~ ■ l — ^ * 
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the process or rusina nyarogen 
together to form helium nas released 
enough energy to keep the sun burn- 
ing for several billion years, the 
argument runs. , 

Yet these claims can bo knocked 
down quite easily. Firstly, there is 
the cost of fusion power develop- 
ment. At present the five major cen- 
tres for fusion power - America, 
Russia, Europe. Japan and. recently, 
China - spend more than one billion 
dollars a year on research in the 
field. By tne time the first commer- 
cially viable stations are developed - 
and that is not expected until the 
vear 2020 at the earliest - the world 
iviil have spent a great deal of 
money on fusion power. 

Secondly, a full-scale reactor 
would produce most of its energy in 
the form of neutrons - which will 
also turn parts of the reactor into 
major sources of radioactivity. De- 
signing reactor vessels with easily re- 
placeable shielding has been one of 
the principal engineering headaches 
in planning fusion power stations. 

And thirdly, there is the question 
of fuel limitation. Present reactor de- 
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Engineers at the Rutherford Laboratory align beams on the centre’s massive laser facility. 


signs are mainly based on one type . )£ 
of reaction - fusing together two jp 
isotopes of hydrogen. Known as {' ft 
deuterium and tritium, at 100 million j f 
degrees Centigrade to form helium 
ana neutrons. But tritium is relative- 
ly rare and is made from the light 
element lithium, which could become 
seriously depleted within a few hun- 
dred years. 

Nevertheless, more advanced de- 
signs for fusion reactors could over- 
come some of these drawbacks. By r 
developing reactors which can 
achieve tne more difficult reactions 
involving only deuterium - which 
occurs in relatively large amounts in 
sea water - the problems of using * 
lithium would disappear. It should T . 
also he remembered that although in( 
likely to produce radioactivity, this 
wil certainly be less than that pro- 
duced by nuclear fission reactors at 
Ine moment. 

That there have been popular mis- 
conceptions is, however, scarcely 
surprising. In the heady days of the 
post-war scientific euphoria, it was 
tirm y believed that fusion power 
would soon revolutionize power gen- 
eration throughout the world. In- 
deed, at Britain's fusion device, 

S? 1 lt . 'J' as . onc e thought they had 
achieved fusion generation at a suffi- 
2 l ' evcl to generate electricity - a 
goal that remains tantalizingly distant 
even now. 

-..Tjjf liave been the result of 
attempting to understand the intri- 
«te physical variables involved in 
powe , r : For instance, it is far , 
21?-^ implicated than traditional * — 
SftW s P ace technology, believes The 
K Lomar, director of the Un- helL 



The laser’s containment chamber (left) and a close-up (right) of the target area. 



The European Jet project at Culhnm - the fusion reactor of tomorrow? 
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bombardment, will generate more 
tritium For other reactors. The blank- 


although 


deuterium- et will be heated under the hail of 


work would not begin on these 
machines until the 19$0s. 

After that, the first full-scale de- 


Culham laboratory. 

However, if it is to prove the 
eventual winner, inertial confinement 
fusion has a great deal of ground to 
catch up; in this country, research 
into its application is still at a fun- 
damental stage. Much of the United 
Kingdom work is carried out at the 
Science and Engineering Research 
Council’s Rutherford Laboratory, 
where teams of university plasma 
physics researchers are carrying out 
basic research programmes. 

A principal tool in this armoury is 
the laboratory's massive neodymium- 
glass laser, in which six separate 
beams are focused on to targets 
within a confinement chamber. Tiny 
glass pellets containing a deuterium- 
tritium mixture are placed within the 
chamber and hktstea with laser light. 

The lasers cause the glass shell to 
shatter and explode outwards at col- 
losal velocities. (The highest rate so 
far measured has been 250 
kilometres a second, which the 
Rutherford scientists are claiming as 
a new world land speed record.) 

The result of the rapid expansion 
of the shell is an equal and opposite 
reaction forcing the deuterium- 
tritium mixture inward, compressing 
it mill igniting thermonuclear reac- 
tions. There is then a further explo- 
sion and energy is radiated out, 
which could be collected by blankets 
of material surrounding any future 
reactor vessel. 

But it is not only lasers that can be 
used to set up inertial confinement 
fusion. Scientists arc also studying 
the possibility of using particle 
beams of electrons, protons or heavy 
ions. Each different type of beam 
has its own advantages 'and disadvan- 
tages - although all have one clear 
benefit when compared with magne- 
tic confinement. 

By using beams from a distant 
source, the problem of radioactive 
contamination and its associated en- 
gineering difficulties can be over- 
come with inertial confinement. In 
the Utter method, the reactor vessel 
can be isolated from the rest of the 
system, and this considerably eases 
problems of access, maintenance and 
wall replacement. 

But using beams or lasers also has 
drawbacks. For one thing, the whole 
physics of the operation is still not 
properly understood and even when 
this is achieved, the cost of building 
large enough lasers, sufficiently fine- 
ly focused ion beams, or manufac- 
turing at acceptable cost the deuter- 
ium-tritium pellets, could rule out 
inertial confinement as .a future 
source of fusion power. 

Just what, if any, type of fusion 
reactor the world will eventually find 
itself with depends mostly on politic- 
al considerations. Long before it is 
decided lo build commercially viable 
fusion readors, the developed coun- 
tries of the world are going to have 
to make a decision on whether or 
not to go ahead and build large 
numbers of breeder reactors, which 
create more nuclear fission fuel than 
they consume. 

If the world decided it wishes to 
do this, then in the next few decades 
we could find ourselves in a pluto- 


the start of large-scale commercial 
fusion power by the 2020s. 

“The most significant point .about 


- can 5 e the temperatures involved very low pressure ^ with/d the reactor - wifi not start operating until 1983 
(JJP t0 million degrees - elec- vessel, so the problem of the escape and is expected to have completed 
and k 816 str *PJ 3ed from their nudei of vast quantities of ultra-hot gas its useful work by the end of the 
a e ‘ ec trically charged. As does not arise. decade. Its role will have been to 

wiih, roey can then be contained It is a Tokomak reactor that is to allow sdentists to learn the delicate 
Magnetic fields. be the basis of the Jet (Joint Euro- art of correctly handling the plasma 

shnnf fiver f designing the right pean Torus) project now being con- within it and find the correct para- 
fo r this field has proved to be structed at Culham. Although It will meters - such as plasma cloud shape 
"major hurdle for fusion researchers cost more than £300m to construct, and physical state - for produdng 
men early work established that the device is in fact designated as a the maximum neutron flux. 

C0U| “. ail too too easily leak temporary project and will have only Ultimately the huge 15 metre dia- 
, confinement. a five to seven-year operating meter machine can expect to become 

“ roe end, the most promising period. Nor will it be capable of a museum curiosity, of interest io 
from o rt fo the problem has come generating any electricity, but will future science historians anxious to 
ihra '? l J ssta the development of merely demonstrate the ability of fu- plot- the course oF fusion power de- 

11 lokomat — . 1 - r ~ . ■ I.. ...Innmani Anri aftnr ir will mm. a 


(JJP 10 JOO million degrees - elec- vessel, so the p 
,. 7 , are stripped from their nudei of vast quantit 
a rJ?.?f°22 e electrically charged. As does oot arise. 
wi<ki th ey can then be contained It is a Token 
^fopfognetic fields. be the basis of 

However, desianims thfi rioht npnn TnmO nn 


ShAnprl | . . *“‘5°* UULklUlUL- Jtl W»BI MOW . 

Drohw, Ve ?,.“ tllus P rev enting the to generate the powerful contain 
55 ^?*L teaka $ e at exposed ends, ment fields - but the prototype fu 
maimra.j d ' I er . B . nt components of the sion generators of the 3990s will re 


gjfetic: field" 


nponents. of the sion generators of the jyyus win re- 
tnen generated.' quire super-conducting magnets, 


'.8°e s through the ring of the • which require less electricity because Plans for such a machine, pro- 
gonut and the second at right they operate at very low tempera- visionally called Intor, or Iptema- 
fo it, . cutting its way round tures, to be economically viable. tional Tokamak, are now being 

“KTOg. The result is a twisted. Once fusion has been created drawn up by the International Ato- 


Jet project - which ' “The most significant point .about 
fusion device built ‘fusion research is (he huge lead 
pending until 1983 times involved in its development,” 
to have completed pointed out Dr Barry Green, a scien- 
3y the end of the tist working on Jet. “It will be over a 
will have been to decade in taking Jet from its initial 
i learn the delicate agreement stage to full operation, 
andling the plasma and that is very likely to be the same 
3 the correct para- for future devices.” 
plasma cloud shape But Tokamak is not the only ace 
e - for producing up the sleeves of fusion researchers, 
itron flux. Apart from other, rather similar 

huge 15 metre dia- magnetic confinement machines - 
n expect to become known as toroidal pinch and stellar- 
;ity, of interest lo ator devices - there is a completely 
itorlans anxious to separate approach being taken: iner- 
f fusion power de- tial confinement. This is at a far 
ifter it will come a more primitive stage than magnetic 
1 sustaining the fu- confinement projects but could, in 
monslratca by Jet, the very long term, overcome some 
but which will tackle the massive of the basic problems that afflict 
engineering problems to be over- Tokamak npd similar machines, 
come in transforming the fusion “In the race to reach fusion poxv- 
reactions into electricity. er, Tokamak is clearly leading the 

Plans for such a machine, pro- field at the halfway stage. However, 
Intor, or Interna- you cannot say with any certainly 
are now being who will be the winner at. the end of 
International Ato- the day," said Mr John Maple, of 


and coal are in finite supply and can 
have unfortunate ecological side 
effects, such as atmospheric heating. 

As a result, it would not be un- 
reasonable to suspect that fusion 
power will have some place in our 
future society, although what form 
or to whnt extent remains largely a 
matter for conjecture. 

Which one wins the race clearly 
depends on how much funding it can 
attract. Given that magnetic confine- 
ment has attracted so much develop- 
ment cash already, there is a danger 
that uew, and perhaps much better,, 
fusion research fields could be 
squeezed out. Whether or riot this 
happens, relates simply to the 
amount of cash available, for centres 
to carry out the most basic of re- 
search programmes - and that is very 
much an unknown variable. 
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Mi Carlisle’s Green Paper on public 
sector higher education must rank as 
one of the most inscrutable discus- 
sion documents ever published by a 
Government department. 

Its proposal to transfer 90 
polytechnics and colleges from Local 
to central government will have far- 
reaching consequences not only for 
the migrating colleges but for local 
government and higher education as 
a whole. 

For local government, loss of a 
sector spending about £400m a year 
would be the biggest single blow 
since the health service was 
“nationalized” in 1972. And in 
higher education the end of local 
control would result in n massive 
realignment of powers and institu- 
tions, raising profound questions of 
identity for the universities as well as 
the polytechnics. 

Yet the 14-page Green Paper pub- 
lished by the Department of Educa- 
tion ana Science a fortnight ago says 
little about the Government's wider 
poliCT for higher education or about 
the detailed working of the proposed 
new arrangements. 

The alternative "models" for re- 
organizing public sector colleges are 
outlined in a couple of paragraphs 
each. Details of the favoured model 
will not be fleshed out until the 
consultation period ends after 
November and a White Pnper can be 
published. 

The wider question of a higher 
education policy is even more con- 
spicuous by its absence. The Green 
Paper makes passing reference to the 
roTe of the public sector as a pro- 
vider of vocational courses nnd that 
of the universities ns a source of new 
knowledge. Otherwise nothing is 
offered to replace the Croslandite 
binary policy which the Green Paper 
is likely to end. 

The DES presumably saw little 
point in clouding the debate with 
detail. That would have worked 
,bc department’s interest. 
With most polytechnic directors 
eager to embrace the Government’s 
own policy of nationalization, it 
would have been tactically incautious 
to blur the stark choice between cen- 
tra and local government control m 
which is offered in the consultative m 
document. 


A surprise package 





Green Paper win not ■ 
l,rn 5 r . «" ‘he scene 
•inyiliing nhnut the curre^** 
H’c.of spending cuts. 

;•] Mrmsiic timetable nreZ.il > 
>l-S does not cnvE ar i^ 
More the end of [ 9 «f 
body could hardly be exDecf^f^ 
anything before the 
year - by which time T e “S* 
euts announced i„ the lasf ^ 
Paper will have been imnSJS* 
What 


Wl»«« implenu.ntatio;"^ 
Htuiltl do is ensure that thA 0 ^ • \ 
ciintniL-lion of ospendiiiirr^lS ! 
|'l’ '!■ '«* ">'uld 

funirc M.lko u, e poly|«£i 

‘ih 'Sh rfHE yg ] 

um-s. Ilnlh models would 
svMcm under wl.ich the to”£ 
* ,r expemliture could be MiiTS I 

.rolled Model It would ^2; , 

uses herniel, cully; Model A m '■ 
ii theory, allow rogue aulhoriS 1 
top up their colleges' spending 1 
In practice even under Model* 
sue tiding could be controlled. A> f 
honties which added to their Ji ' 
leges incomes would have to do p f 
through ruteborne expenditure mi 
could simply be penalized by 
national body in subsequent yean i 
The real distinction between (be tin ‘ 
models lies in their ability to infle- . 
ence the function, not the cost, i i 
the public sector. 1 

Model A would produce a nadoosl ■ 
body on which local govemmwii b ' 
terests predominated and theessfo ! 
pooling system remained basically i> ■. 
tact. For three reasons, a both cf ' 


fcument 0ffercd in ,hc ronsu,tatlVe «£? hiS hTthe second of two articles the”? 6 a rcal P ossibilit ?’ Son,e of 

f Ke “H^rovelr^thS wlxt ^ecadTas a «« recent Green Paper, technology^ wSch e8 appcar 

nary poUcy instituted by Mr rehwl-Feavcre shnnking number oE Pet “ David predicts thatit Tj& c ^S d T* w 

nthony Crosland in 1965 started hi „ could have as much fimnaef se ? k 4 <?r 


icy discussion is more curious. The 
binary poUcy instituted by Mr 
Anthony Crosland in 1965 started by 
formulating an educational aim and 
thenselecung a method of achieving 
“• lj e a | m was (o provide an ac- 
cessible, innovative and vocational 
alternative to the universities. The 
method; to entrust polytechnics to 

!k # .k Uthorit, P? , on lhe assumption 
that they would be more responsive 
to local and regional needs. 

Mr Carlisle’s Green Paper reverses 
the process and omits half of it. It 


In the second of hvo articles K “ SZS 

on tne recent Green Paper, technology, which appear to be ins- 

Pa# a** Hnirlrl iL ij inn favour uiitli a 


— -••Miiuiia illiiliuu UL 

school-leavers. 

It believes that its responsibility in 
these circumstances is to supervise 
the contraction so that the smaller 
system which is left has a coherent 


could have as much impact nartof seak a "J? r sin ? lc educational mission on?* 

on the universities as the K MrSkSSJ? pJT uniJcr . i,s c ™ lr ,f ^ 

polytechnics V&*-«h»^SSr n,i8,, ‘ J3?,32 MWE 

Jh^^blic sector is not envisaged by Jpg* « 

the Green Paper as enjoying the validation with , ac ? dea,lc offering work at a variety of [0* 

t i)?o de&ree of autonomy as the mandine ’in /h!l it ** dc " Model U would cream off th* * 

UGC. Its role is "to exprea the oetirion 8 ’ th n t h , ? erefl v ° f f ^ ir COI I 1 - Polytechnics and biggest cdkg 
Government’s broad educational Sd to «nml Jf es b - sub ' ,hus hreuking the Instltuliooal M 
?* ms ■ 11 w 111 , nevertheless, provide flon as aooHed i 8 or °us mspcc- between higher uiid further editt 
the Government with a benchmark ?r e t to ,l ?P P ubl,c sec ‘or tion. . 

against which the financial and edu- S£iA Council for National All these features of Model A -jj 
cational decisions of the UGC can be ^ conservatism , its diffusion of costri 


system which is left has a coherent 
shape- and has not been subject to 
haphazard" cuts. But it has been 
clear for a Jong time that the depart- 
nient s ability to steer such corttrac- 

division fatal ' y naWed by ,he binary 

Jill a i read y. 


this kind would be unlikely to sk 
n narrow or specific definin'® if 
public sector higher education. 

First, the Model A body wmD 
work through a consensus of soeu 
90 local education authorities id 
competing views about the role d 
their colleges. Second, the pooEiii 
system is a reactive method of font 
ing rather than a prescriptive out. 
and would leave most edum/Mil 
initiative in the hands of £be col- 
leges. Finally, a local gwenmeol 
body would not have the ufttai! 
or political confidence lo impoc- - 
single educational mission od ii 


process ana omits hair or it. It considerable P F^rt ulvraicu me uovernment with a benchmark 

offers a method for running the pub- achieve some%et?er X °f against which thc financial and edu- 

!5 ct ° r A of .^ gher education but not' the two arms of the 8 swlim 0l i °f catIonal decisions of the UGC can be 

an aim. And bv saying nothing about year for exnmnip ^ ast more eiosely monitored. 

^Saetasaa 


comrac- UGC. ini^Sof fa'i'r com-' 

nawed b y lhe * Jlnai 7 Government’s broad f e l , lrt ? n ,' *•* universities be sub- 

ha, ?ims^ T, will, nevertheless. 11 m^vide rl ,0 JL™.fe 


r7 j.T ““ . suuwuiunai ecled 

alms ; It will, nevertheless, provide ion as 
the Government wth a benchmark “hrou fi | 
against which the financial and edu- Acader 


tion as applied to the public sector 
through the Council for National 

AfflnP.TTlir Aiuaivld 


°v" e metnod, it makes it 
difficult for those outside the DES to 
predict us consequences 

*«ulL the period’ of canslilta- 
liort launched by the Green Paper is 
going to be ata odd one. “The institu- 
tions are being invited to buy a pio 
in a poke," one local authority offi- 
cial complained last week. “The sad 
jnjng is, (hey will probably accept 

Some of the established interest 
groups have indeed been quick to 
choose between the two models in 
the Green Paper. With few excep- 
tions fh* nnluia^lmm j: — ■ " 


ArariamiA a... I ^nuonui /mi uicsc feiitiires 01 MOUElrt-*- 

a, A wards - conservatism, its diffusion of control 

imiiJK as ° an ? s J ugges,l0n fhot the its large and ambiguous educator 
S J S M e ? ed , fl CN AA-stylu spectrum - can be counted as fdvafr 
,u have becn mct A tnges or disadvantages depending® 

KSJL" ^“ n * r( « raial .f“" d - y™ i™>t <>f view ..... _ 


i£#ggg§ gs-ass 

SytateWas® S‘n" tl,e whkh °i/ c8 pScair;T n d S p* ^ «S- h.« s 


Apecmim - can ne cuumeu » «■- 
tnges or disndvaniiigcs depending® 
your point of view. , , „ 

The Green Pupcr rightly 
out Hun compared with s 
govurmncnl solution, Mo*' J 
would result in weaker natiorwlp**^. 
uinu in which the priorities® 
nal tonal Iwdv coultf be “distfflW 


tions the polytechnic directors have profireS l for t |wn lllCe very significant 
scrambled to embrace Model B ' B2SC i !5!LJ w ? f eas 9 ns -. F, *». on a 


cern. 

But these committees have not 

t < ?L!. bl ?J^.. r r ata sisnifirant 


wjTPStiSaiSgrS 


!?' *. a BCOre , of colleges offering revolmionarv ^ * h f VC n l arfy as llevcd lhcrc WBS actually 
higher education. Both the Univer- B ^ nn .J mpa ? oa the uni- gained by such “distortions i.hj 

sity o London and the ILEA have co & tvL.l ^ P ,° ly tCC , hnics and tiberate^ recommended jj 
recently launched ambitious internal ernmem fr0m [ ocal gov ' location authorities should bj 

reorganizations. Bui the two exer- E ! Jn, n ? n l t0 t Grecn di « ct financial responsibiHtyJj 

■p bs:°l°l stag 

^ P bl ^« ^P»biic SS sssssssMiS^ 


power. 

smSSSS S«sia 6 ff? 

"Mes ■■SStsSSSfist' SSSSlsffid 

On? of Ibe mosl ^important i rl - B '^ th = DES deputy local, ai* Sf EU 'SBF&r**** 

SSSSSy BSS&S1** 

of a national body pn similar lines to ^ S Cr “ l irtgle ,lmbre, l" * U<jc nnd lnr h L^‘l xistence of fiE nationalization” regard 


h cher ev*> 

•■uiirm iu.iviivu »—• "‘p . Ail 

outside the universities’. 
would apply a little more steejP 
a catholic and muddled coa 
institutions. , 


™n sya a^bSar* 

for higher edueahon. fu the absence K-oLwSS!? . 
of details and a clear statement of Qwormnait 
Government policy, those Imnlica- 1^4^ j 5 l nt ®ntlon 


asvsttr.^ ■*. -ssa» 5 % 

reasonably clenr, bowevenCrealion bo™S™S ll ^ l 'l l “ ,, "? a, , ,h<; y lhra»? to£2 t "S.' ™ ed .not. end who™Dmrf h ^ P ? ly,e f ;h,li “ diroctors ?°IL S , do T 10 

of. nalipbal body on sindlar line,, S ™ ! ared L“SF a s‘"f= iimbrelle a U{ic^ ^nd’trJ h L^« lsl ?n« of SfaSS " al '0"» b a>tion’- regard fallh ln lhe w,sdom “ “ 


.'ademic planning. , ^ " r .ETO 1 ? WUI ‘ncrefise to lead to oih^ • 10r,s * ** Hkely ‘ 1100 s P endin g have 

The DES is si last convinced - ■ i Government and tween the univp t i;f? nVe , rge0ces be- b v r ,m P° sed on the DES 

d " pi,e in iu teScuS- « 

nad ™a! body pnmdad in the 


nationalization" recard 
irospect of a more centrauzed 

mit« T? il0n system with 
ff r ty - Jb^wgue that the cuts 
eher education spending have 
fy been imposed on the DES 
to 0V ^ m 1 nt , and «hat a stroii- 


ernment. 


vaiiiiiwiu. mImI 

True believers will bj'jjpepi 
surrender more power to 11 . ^ 
inent. of Education pnd a , 
the hope that a $tiOng ^ & 
revitalize a demoralize^ . f 
fused higher eda “f v tog»« l 
Agnostics are less hkety 
fates so free a hand. 
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The dramatic impact of the UGC 
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single individual - who teaches a 
subject different from any in. the 
institution he or she is assessing - 
gain from a 40-minute discussion 
with 30 members of a department 
concerned with graduate and under- 
graduate work7 

It will be at once objected - and 
rightly - that for its June letter, the 
UGC had not time to make detailed 
studies; but then, perhaps the visita- 
tions made in the past ought to have 
been of n more serious nature. To 
that it might even more reasonably 
be objected that such is the nature of 
British universities that they would 
not have taken kindly to a close 
assessment of their work. In this, I 
believe, we have been very mis- 1 
taken, but the effect falls hard upon 
the particular departments recom- 
mended for cutting without careful 
assessment (especially when they see 


The UGC is made up of disting- " " 

uished and worthy people: no fewer Given the UGC’S Univei 
than 11 of its 19 members have asso- _ . . . . , , 

ciations with Oxford and Cambridge HOl SO Surprising that it 

and five more with Durham and snpndinu piitc lVnr chm 
London. Indeed, thc composition of ^P^iDg CUW. «Or SnOI 

the UGC reflects pretty accurately aged, While KUSSian ail< 
the university affiliations of Cabinets 

Conservative and Labour - a rela- ting across the scene by. a UGC 
ttonemp which might have offered an committee, however worthy mid dis- 
fPPPT'll f ?, r ® ™ ore imaginative tinguished its members, what can a 
tactic by the UGC (also see below), single individual - who teaches a 
thl rirpL j re - y consider whether subject different from any In. the 
m , rea,it y. very much institution he or she is assessing - 
mak| ng the decisions it did, gain from a 40-minute discussion 
.vf 111 d ‘he Cabinet’s university with 30 members of a department 
miations. concerned with graduate and under- 

nnil “ Urs - e ' - 11 would have been graduate work7 
«immi. < i2 nV u nc y 1 ®- $ ‘he technology It will be at once objected - and 
mrnittce had visited Salford in the rightly - that for its June letter, the 
rn™f. a ,. yea ^ 2 nd an approprl- LTCC had not time to make detailed 
j d cvcr beon ‘0 see studies; but then, perhaps the visita- 
nt kS!* department did, say, tions made in the past ought to have 
urec hf,f re reco mmending dos- been of n more serious nature. To 

mns’iiwiHLv 118 t0 . i um P to hasty that it might even more reasonably 
DosaU ‘he ■ UGC’s pro- be objected that such is the nature of 

thfwp a i b A as un ^ a ’ r as are British universities that they would 
is J themselves. Yet one not have taken kindly to a close 

UGr Kb« doubts. Could not the assessment of their work. In this, I 
undertvin« Ve - d ° n ? better? What believe, we have been very mis- 
One JfJhl jPH^cipIes, are at work? taken, but the effect falls hard upon 
the I mr J? e £! n i_ by thinking of what the particular departments recom- 
onrinnt luf 011 ^ bav . e done and what mended for cutting without careful 
j 5 out of the question. assessment (especially when they see 

ii terms of finding out what was patently obviously weaker depart- 
E a ?. d what was weak in the ments. encouraged). 
douhtn«?i tbe J UQG 0011,11 uo " Wbs there, then, anything that the 
ReSSt Vt ? av ® done m “ cb better - UGC could have done rather than 
sor r »w ac if d a ? a specialist asses- appeal to an unheeding government? 
wa< °. ntar io Government. I (And a Labour government would 

ine ihi. 6 x 8m three examin- be as unheeding, just, to be fair, as 
dennrtli^f « te school ?f a single universities were when Mrs Williams 
thJth~i n ■ one university- One Of posed herfantous questions, a deqade 
mm,.!"™, was a, very distinguished of so back’.) There was!,! think, on6 
can .?„■ . r ^ ora a leading Ameri- response the UGC might have made 

chairS«a ,Var8 f lty: tbe 8 ® cond Was ‘he that would have been sure to be 
in o mY i A °t. ^ English department effective. Its members might have 
Cannrf« w ty m anot ti er Province of adopted the role of the Burghers of 
23J*-, We made our visits inde- Calais. 

Iv » independent- Given their universities of origin, 

of w. Yi "ad to be for a minimum neither a Conservative nor a Labour 
five H a ,, ays ; . d \ e event, I spent Cabinet, not the majority of senior 
vj ew „j ayB at ‘he institution, inter- civil servants, could have failed to 
senior r.4P me sta ^- several respond to cuts which included the 

lent nf 5 ers ( mc luding the equiva- total clostire of Oxford and Cam- 
Eood P^vree-chanceUor), and a bridge. The fate of Salford, Aston, 
read S any P daa , te students. I also and Bradford will, alas, leave an 
ommJZSSF 1 a fa[r number of past essentially elitist Establishment quite 
10 ihp!o ° 0 PBirefS ami scripts and cold. Ironically, at a . time of ‘ high 
selected l S Were (which, of course, I unemployment, their graduates’ good 
All tK« ’ • . . ’ employment record will pass un- 

to the j® ^P°^? w f rern fr d B available noticed, and. as so often in the pHst, 
the ac«JcT , - tU ^° n t° r comment and no British government seems to 
resnnnwV 0 .^ t ? n -*** asked to ma,ce know whnt to do with technological 
whethoVrJ 0 . th08e > comments. Now achievement. But to suggest closing 
Oil 'IJ c J^®t was suggerted was use- Oxford mid Cambridge - which 
diffeiLn 0 - ! here K do. doubt of the would provide all the ait in students 
such o« ,n ■ se ri°usness between needed and nearly half the money to 
an excise and the rapid flit- be saved - would have directed the' 


Given the UGC’s university affiliations, says Peter Davidson, it is perhaps 
not so surprising that it made certain decisions when faced with allocating 
spending cuts. Nor should we raise our eyebrows to see Sanskrit encour- 
aged, while Russian and drama departments get a mauling 


patently obviously 
ments. encouraged). 


weaker depart- 


Was there, then, anything that the 
UGC could have done rather than 
appeal to an unheeding government? 
(And a Labour government would 
be as unheeding, just, to be fair, as 
universities were when Mrs Williams 
posed her'fantous questions a deqade ■ 
or so back.) There was,! think, on6 
response the UGC might have made 
that would have been sure to be 
effective. Its members might have 
adopted the role of the Burghers of 
Calais. 

Given their universities of origin, 
neither a Conservative nor a Labour 
Cabinet, not the majority of senior 
civil servants, could have failed to 
respond to cuts which included the 
total clostire of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. The fate of Salford, Aston, 
and Bradford will, alas, leave an 
essentially elitist Establishment quite 
cold. Ironically, at a time of high 
unemployment, their graduates’ good 
employment record will pass un- 
noticed, and, as so often in the past, 
no British government seems j to 
know whnt to do with technological 
achievement. But to suggest closing 
Oxford mid Cambridge - which 
would provide all the ait in students 
needed and nearly half the money to 


attention of all to what was happen- 
ing to the universities, from mem- 
bers of the Cabinet up to those 
whose only Interest in them is the 
Boat Race. 

Of course, it would be a bluff, but 
it could have worked. (And, if the 
bluff were called, we could, perhaps, 
look forward to future members of 
the diplomatic corps at Paris. Bonn, 
Rome and Moscow graduating from 
Bradford and being capable of 
speaking in the language of the 
countries in which they worked.) 

The UGC might not have had 
much information on many of the 
subjects and departments it whs cut- 
ting, but it did know what it was not 
going to cut. Inevitably, given the 
composition of the UGC, what ii 
knew and thought most worthy was 
what was traditional, even hide- 
bound. Thus, drama was savaged 
(Oxford, Cambridge, Durham, and 
London not being exactly replete 
with departments of drama) eignt of 
a dozen or so drama departments in 
England (none in Scotland or Wales) 
being recommended for closure; 
thus, although it has been recom- 
mended that resources be concen- 
trated ln various areas, Sanskrit is to 
be encouraged at three separate iu- 
stitu tions while a dozep.or so Rus- 
sian departments are to be closed 
down or amalgamated. It may be, of 
course, that demand for Sanskrit is ' 
booming, and perhaps job opportu- 
nities in Sanskrit are legion. But one 
wonders whether the Tact that the 
three Sanskrit departments to be en- 
couraged are at Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Ldndon has some slight bearing 
on that decision. 


The specific cuts are many, and 
various, but one specific approach td 
university teaching in the Humanities 


seems to have been particularly sev- 
erely treated. The threat to this 
approach to teaching is, I think, far 
more damaging than even the harm 
to be done to individual subjects or 
departments. I refer to that kind of 
teaching in the humanities that in- 
corporates doing, especially in col- 
laboration with others. In addition to 
the value this has in employment ‘ 
(where, many an arts graduate taught 
by traditional methods may, for the 
first time, find himself or herself 
engaged in working, jointly with 


others), it has alsoaisrinc^ediica- 
(innal advantages. 

The recommendation lo wipe nut 
two-thirds of the drama departments 
in English universities may simply be 
a crude misunderstanding of whnt 
these departments- do. But may there 
not here be something more serious 
than mere ignorance? I wonder, 
especially in the light of certain other 
recommedations, whether a particu- 
lar approach to teaching the humani- 
ties in higher education is regardeed 
as suspect by the UGC - especially 
as it is an approach not, so rar as I' 
am aware, much to be found in the 
universities which most make up the 
UGC. 

I ought to declare ray own in- 
terests. Unlike those drama teachers 
directly threatened by the UGC, I 
am not vulnerable to this recom- 
mendation. I am simply one of the 
55+ whose early retirement would 
help finance keeping on younger 
academics. I am, primarily, a bib- 
liographer. Bibliography is a subject 
even less fashionable than Sanskrit 
and so rare in British universities 
that it seems entirely to have 
escaped the UGC’s notice. As is 
common among bibliographers in 
this country, over tbe years I have 
mainly . taught English literature, 
often; drama within- an English de- 
partment, occasionally drama for a 
drama department, and now and 
again film. I am not, and never have 
been, a member of a drama depart- 
ment. 

There are, crudely, two ways of 
approaching the tcnching of subjects 
such as English, music, - drama and 
film at university; that is when prac- 
titioners of those subjects are not 
being trained. It 1 is not oiir function 
at university to produce crenlive 
writers, composers, dramatists, film- 
makers, nnd painters. Our aim. 
rightly or wrongly, is different, and 
we expect our graduates to fill a far 
wider range of roles in society than 
acting or singing in opera ns a result 
of (heir time with us. So much is 
obvious. Tu go on from that and to 
imagine that a university education' 
in dramas film, English, etc., should 
specifically not involve "practice," 
"doing*’. Is quite another matter. 

Now for drama : students this 
“doing” involves activities . > not 


obviously dissimilar from some of 
those practised at a drama school, or 
even the National Theatre; and some 
drama students may enter the theatri- 
cal profession. That should not lead 
to an assumption that the wurk of a 
university drama department is de- 
signed solely to produce actors anv 
more than that graduates of English 
are destined to he novelists and 
poets. One of the most obvious toles 
tor drama graduates to fill is in the 
very exacting area of youth commun- 
ity work; indeed some drama depart- 
ments give their students this very 
experience. 

In my own fields of teaching, I am 
delighted if some of my students 
become successful actots, writers, 
directors, and broadcasters, but I 
favour this second approach for all 
students reading English, drama and 
related subjects, whether or not they 
have aiiy Intention of treading the 
boards. Thus my bibliography under- 
graduates have always undertaken 
practical editing - this goes back 
nearly 20 years and the results of 
some such work have even been 
published; lo study the relationship 
of the printed and visual media stu- 
dents have been required to make 
modest films and television produc- 
tions; to understand how lo read a 
play off the page, they have been 
asked to write scenes collaboratively 
and stage them. 

In no instance was 1 attempting to 
train scholarly editors, or film mak- 
ers, or dramatists or actors, although 
in passing some understanding of 
such arts and skills was experienced. 
The prime object was quite simple: 
by doing, the students learned the 
nature of the subject better. In the 
recent academic year my students 
studying the theories of the Eliza- 
bethan theatre made two telefilms. 
The object was to focus attention on 
those theories and the problems of 
their resolution. The success of this 
approach, in strict academic terms, is 
readily to be seen and has stood the 
scrutiny of interna! and externa! exam- 
iners. It is this approach which is 
at the heart of teaching drama in 
drama departments at universities. It 
is nn approach which can greatly 
improve the effectiveness of ihiicn 
teaching in the liumanitics : and 
would best serve our students In 
their working lives after leaving uni- 
versity. 

I believe the UGC’s onslaught 
should be resisted, not simply be- 
cause drama (among other subjects) ’ 
ought to be saved, hut because this 
kind of cut represents a grave mis- 
understanding of what education at 
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It haa become difficult for publishers 
ta Britain to issue short-tun special- 
ized scholarly books. Tbe reasons 
are well known, and there is no 
space here to recapitulate them. The 
purpose of this article is to suggest 
that aU of us - authors, publishers, 
university and research council admi- 
nistrators, directors of grant-making 
bodies, civil servants - need to re- 
examine the carious convention in 
British intellectual life whereby hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds arc put 
up for research but seldom a penny 
far the publication of that research. 

First, let me question one often- 
repeated assertion - that only the 
weak book fails to get accepted, that 
the good book will find a publisher. 
I do not believe this. If a book is 
especially specialized, or explores 
new territory, or crosses disciplines, 
or will not travel to the North Amer- 
ican market, publishers will probably 
turn it down - they can no longer 
afford gambles. And judgments are 
fallible. And writing is hard work; 
many of us will not start a “difficult*’ 
book knowing that the chances of 
publication get slimmer by the day. 

Publishing in Britain is the last 
home of free enterprise, almost un- 
touched by state assistance (or in- 
terference). There are persuasive 
arguments, moral and practical, for 
leaving things that way. “Beware of 
governments when they come bear- 
ing gifts.” But British publishers 
probably owe their ability to support 
with their cheque books their moral 
distaste for state interference to the 
fact that English is, and has been for 
several centuries, a world language. 
For so long as printing costs were 
substantially lower in Britain than in 
America (our chief competitor and 
largest overseas market for books 
printed in English), we could rely on 
our own technical and entrepreneu- 
rial skills to prim, sell and make a 

E rofit on books of almost any kind, 
owever specialized. Now Americans 
can print books more cheaply than we 
needed, advises ministries, supports 
down. 

Other countries have evolved dif- 
ferently. Slate assistance is virtually 
essential in many third world na- 
tions. Wherever the home market is 
poor or small, publishers may need 
assistance. 

Norway has a population of 
4,079,498. Thus its own market for 
.worts :' 0 f scholarship la thlitufe , In 
1949, ‘ after the disruptions of the 
Second World War (Norway was an 
occupied country for five years), the 
government established the Norwe- 
gian Research Council for Science 
and the Humanities (NAVF). It 
assesses areas where research is 
needed, advises ministries, supports 
specific research projects, grants re- 
search fellowships, will give or loan 
scientific equipment and It subsidises 
publication. \ , 

•. Before the' war there was only one 
' university, there had been little state 
aid for 'research and the volume of 
research was small. When alter the 
war it was proposed, to start state 
football pools,. -the story I* that some 
'-.of the professors who had been in 
German pTisorts alongside the men 
" Who were now government ministers 
rang up the latter and said: “Why 


Pool your resources 
and get into print 

Patrick Davis explains Norway’s answer to the 
problem of financing academic research - and 
having the results published 




not set aside a small percentage of 
whatever profits may come to help 
with the country’s research?" And so 
it came to pass. And the money 
flawed in. 

Three more universities and 30 
years on, the pools still bring forth 
their profits, but now direct state 
allocations pay for more than half of 
the NAVF budget. For 1979 this was 
Nkr 109 million (roughly £10 million 
al Jlkr to £ 1 ). 


There is no space here far a full 
account of NAVF’s organization and 
activities. Those interested can 
obtain the latest annual report, 
which is published in an English ver- 
sion. It is worth noting that nowa-, 
days the council's five sub-councils 
(humanities, natural science, social 
science, medical and societal plan- 
ning) often initiate the planning of 
research programmes, both basic and 
applied, and do not simply judge 
between applications received from 
outside. 

As regards publishing, NAVF in 
1979 granted Nkr 3.7 million 
((336,000) for the publication of 
scholarly monographs, and Nkr 2.6 
million (£236,000) for scholarly jour- 
nals. These are large sums. It has 
long been recognised in Scandinavia 
that scholarly publishing for small 
communities cannot be financially 
self-supporting, “that publication is a 
vital part of research itself and that 
no research project is complete with- 
out dissemination of its - findings." 
British research funders, please note. 

NAVF does not itself publish. 
Currently It has a four-year contract 
with Unlveraitetsforlaaet (the uni- 
versity press under which the press 
will be given at least 60 per cent (in 
money terns) of that part of the 
publishing budget (Nkr 4.7 million in 
1979) which NAVF allocates for 
publications to be issued by Norwe- 
gian publishing organizations. 

For monographs the agreement 
with the university press is that 
NAVF will pay for the production 
costs of 500 copies in paper covers 
plus 100 per cent for overheads. 
Estimates are submitted and 
accepted. Fifty per cent of sales in- 
come for the first two years is re- 
_ turned to NAVF, which amounts to 
' some 6-7 ppr cent per annum of its 
' investment. If the press thinks it can 
sell more, or perhaps wishes to pub- 
lish in hard covers or to add lavish 
illustrations, it pays the extra costs 


and keeps the extra income. The 
press fixes the published price. No 
royalties are paid to authors. The 
average world-wide sales for a mono- 
graph is around 350 copies. Some 
may sell as few as 50, others several 
thousand. 

Monographs may be given to other 
Norwegian or to foreign publishers, 
often at the suggestion of their au- 
thors. Sometimes the institute that 
fathered the research will be helped 
to publish direct. With foreign pub- 
lishers the subsidy would normally 
be 50 per cent of production costs, 
with commercial Norwegian pub- 
lishers it would be between 60 per 
cent and 100 per cent; and for both 
no share of sales income is required. 
Obviously the investment by NAVF 
will be less with these other publica- 
tion routes. On the other hand the 
university press distributes world- 
wide (direct or through agents) and 
has built up an experienced organiza- 
tion for tne handling of scholarly 
works. 

There is a central committee to 
oversee publishing policy, but each 
of the five sub-councils handles its 
own publishing needs, has Us own 
publications committee and its own 
budget. The Council for Research in 
the Humanities,- for example (total 
membership 19), which had the 
largest budget in 1979, has a publica- 
tions committee of four professors, 
elected for three years (with an op- 
tion for three more). It has a 60 iper 
cent-time publications officer. This 
publications committee meets some 
five times a year. Any organization 
or individual can apply to it for help. 
About 60 per cent of applications are 
accepted. Editorial, decisions, are 
based on independent reports, as 
with any publisher, and upon person- 
al knowledge. Editorial decisions do 
not need to be concerned with sales 
potential but only with the quality of 
the materials. Those who operate the 
system say that there is no gov- 
ernmental pressure to publish one 
book rather than another. The fi- 
nance comes from the government 
but its use is controlled by academics 
and the administrators who work 
with them. 

. Once a book has been accepted, it 
is the responsibility of the publica- 
tions officer to arrange for publica- 
tion. There is much flexibility here 
since the needs of the sub-councils 
differ, pie Council for Research in 
Humanities, for example, wilt use 
most of its budget ,on monograph 
publishing, though in 1979 it also 
supported 31 Norwegian or Nordic 
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university can be - indeed, .ought to 
be - about in the humanities. The 
fact that some of the universities so 
strongly represented on the UGC 
are, not for the first time, lagdne 
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behind the needs of scholarship and 
education in this respect is only too 
readily apparent in many fields, 
'■academic and national. Let me try to 
.pqt this "teaching by doing" iqto a 
. slightly broader *• cphtpxti • .though! 

. going 1 - .up further hade than Mo the, 

• •.time of Shakespeafe. “> 

Some (6 years after the first' ppr-' 
.pose-built, professional theatre was 
. erected in modern Britain. r and 
shortly after .Shqkeripeare had com- 
pleted (he appropriately. . named 
Comedy of Errors a controversy 
'.broke out between Dr William Gager 
of Oxford add Dr John Ralnolds 
of Cambridge, on the subject of stu- 
dents acting in. Plays., Gager, awriter 
of academic plays (In -Latin),: Jiacj 
graduated iDCL in 1589 and. was sup- 
ported by the Professor of Civil'Law. 
at Oxford, Albcrlcus Gontilis. All 
parties opposed professional theatre, 
so Gagers case for academic theatre 
is the more telling. Gager, having 
explained that his students did not 
act as did professionals, did not do 
so for the same purposes, nor rah 


into the same dangers, listed the 
virtues of ‘doing’ rattier than merely, 
reading. I have modernized the spell- 
ing of this passage from the manu- 
script and added a few explanatory 
notes. Cbntrarywise to professionals 
Gager writes, we present plays 
to recreate ourselves, our House- 


prose or -verse (*= practical writ - 

• ito exercise)-, to be well acquainted 

• with Seneca or Plautus (= ro better 
understand the 1 set texts' as it 

'werAJ; honestly to embolden - our 
i youth id ehdble them to present- 
Jhetnselves [wlih confidence); to try. 

. their ; vpices and confirm their 
. imcmorics;’ to frame their speech; 
tp conform them -to convenient ac- 

• tion (* 7 o give them natural poise): 
to . try' wb at mottle U in every- due 

; , and of what disposition they are of 

• (*■ discovering . their potentialities 
and capacity to ' ' Work . one 'with' 
Mother); whereby, never any. one 
amongst its, that . I know, .was 
made the worse,- m*ny have been, 
mujeh the better, as, I dare report 
me: to all the-University. v 
What Gager wrote In 1592 should 


apply still to a university education 
in tbe humanities; he wrote as one 
opposed to professional theatre but 
who could nevertheless see the vir- 
tues of “doing" as part of such an 
education. 

I don't -suppose Richard Vaipy, 
the famous headmaster of Reading 
School for ;50 years ,(1781-1830), 
but he. con-. 
ttpqW-lhe trtfdiUpft. ;fh -his school^ 
developed the production of draiua 
his pupils - Greek drama ip 
Greek ana Shakesoeare adamed 


journals; while the Council for Natu- 
re! Science Research works almost 
entirely through journals, subsidizing 
26 in 1979 as against otic mono- 
graph. 

As already mentioned, NAVF sup- 
ports many scholarly journals. Sub- 
scription numbers range from 25U to 
6,500, with an average between 1,000 
and 1.500. About 40 per cent of the 
contributions to the scientific jour- 
nals come from other countries, 
more in sonic, less in others. This is 
a policy decision: the purpose is to 
encourage high standards. When 
journals become financially self- 
sufficient, as some have, support 
ceases. 

NAVF does not subsidize foreign 
journals except through the three 
Nordic Publishing Boards (NOP) for 
humanities, social sciences and 
natural sciences, joint bodies estab- 
lished by governmental research 
councils in Denmark, Finland, Nor- 
way and Sweden. 

The purpose of NOP is, through 
cooperation, to support and 
rationalize the publication of Scan- 
dinavian scholarly journals thnt serve 
international markets. Some journals 
have merged, some have been en- 
couraged to specialize, others have 
closedf down; rationalization of pro- 
duction and editing processes is 
assisted. NOP also organizes semi- 
nars on the writing and editing of 
manuscripts. 


monographs, this is 
cd ilon ii I staff of the press 
books cannot be remaSiS 
years - a convention dSHJ 
to he revised soon since IS' 
space is becoming a 
new technology m 
available. The universitt?' 
ploys four English cditoia m dS 

on the standard of English, ||S 

« c has to be'ffi 

achieve more than local reS 
Of the 42 journals pubiishSft 
press in 1980, 33 get sukjJk 
NAVF or NOP. 

'Die bulk of the press’s iiW. 
derives from the publication 
hooks for the universites, fa £ 
district colleges (which 
education to a standard higher to 
the secondary schools butlwaZ 
.the five -year university 
course) and for the several 


vocational schools. The preaik 
distributes government nfa. 


Universitctsforlaget, the university 
press, which publishes so much of 
the. work subsidized by NAVF, was 
established in 1950, and in the early 
years a major part of its turnover 
came from NAVF works. Now the 
proportion is about 15 per cent and 
scholarly publishing forms only one 
of the press’s seven editorial divi- 
sions. Scholarly publishing has not 
declined; other publishing activities 
have expanded. 

The press is owned by the Studoiit 
Welfare Organization, a comprehen- 
sive bodjy set up by Parliament in 
1939. It is governed by a board of H) 
people - one acadomic each from the 
universities of Oslo, Bergen Hnd 
Tromsd, four students appointed by 
the student parliament, two em- 
ployees of tiie press mid one member 
of the board of the Students Welfare 
Onmnlzation. 

The board no longer, ns formerly, 
makes editorial decisions on indi- 
vidual titles: except for NAVF 


office publications. In its t£H 
publishing the press is in competiifa 
with the Norwegian commerailpi 
fishers. Overall it generally £ 
profits which arc ploughed but it* - 
the organization. 

There are other research petin • 
organizations in Norway (for fe 
and for agriculture, for narotf 
Moreover money channeled is 
NAVF is not the only way in nfid 
the Norwegian government fob 
publishing. As in Britain, boobu 
exempt from VAT and book pu 
can be fixed by publishers. Tberti 
government money to assist puNa 
tion in Lappish, and to h«p - 
publishing. As in Britain, boose: 
versions of Norwegian still oflkU: 
current. The Government also tq! 
and distributes to the public fibs; 

1 ,000 copies of all new fiction fri ; 
new editions of novels); wilhmiffii 
help it is probable tost vay 
fiction would be issued, c 

However, it is through NAVF 4* * 
scholarly publishing receives ms (! 
its help, and in Britain webmcl 
equivalent to this. Our retri; 
councils seldom give direct nhifei 
to publishers. All who Mittudj- 
ought to be remalnded again udipfl ; 
that in this technological aod iv: 
formation-luiscd world thefafotf' 
a nation depends upon arfe&fiiW 
chain. The end links dtoito. ' 
(he pay load, arc the 1 

proven ideas we sell, •’ i 
ourselves und to other \ 
first link, without which notfe 
begins, is the thinking in 
Thinking breeds theories. Tg 
nro stimulated, tested and m* • 
by research, whether 
or a bed-sitter, n research 
meat or a factury worfcftgt- 
thnt research must be 


is to be accepted and used |. 
for by the wider community, w 
courage rcsciirch and lo*™ ^ }. 
courage its publication n aD “JV: 
British publishing hK 
new .world. It mn y. ° c ■ 
temperate world for the wxk 
it is an ice nge f° r . th ® : 
monograph, for wfiidii i*L 
has done, we need' to dtfj* j , 
tem of patr onage witliout^ ^ , 

r n77uiiu>r ts puW'ifjS 
the London School of Econow 


r >T or men- 

or .h S, u 0n5 ^ “Heads of some 
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or examinations; tliat it would in- 
t ? r ^ t . fhek parents and amuse 
their friends. (Bk I, ch 12) 

TTie ability of a Gager or a Vaipy 
to fix attention and stimulate indus- 
try “in a manner far beyond any 
common tasks or examinations" is 
still not learned in some places after 
4Q0 years. . 

: S1916 Hermann Bahr, when de- 
scribing how he had found difficulty 
m coming to terms with a new art 
form, expressionism, wrote specifi- 
cally of the problems he faced in 
responding to the needs of his stu- 
dents in Danzig who wished to know 
about it, He turned to Goethe for 
support and one passage he quotes 
sums up to perfection what I am 
getting at. Goethe, says Bahr (I 
quote from R. Ti Grlbble’s transla- 
tion of Expressionism, 1925), 
urges the importance of J doina." 
By doing JtnowJedge becomes 
.romp eter“the haif : know n hinders 
knowledge. As all our knowledge 
. > only Tialf-knowledge, therefore 
oar. knowledge . Is ever hindering 
knowledge. All knowledge is 
8 potentiality is 
■ added: vrithln us which we apply io' 
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we apply ' io' 
-Sf 8 * 1 to kiiow. 

■ Jn J 19>6 P P^^sor. Edward Shils 


entitled an article IJn 

Oxford and Cambridge 
terms witli « new dlsciplin°> ^ 
Evo.” We surely suffer -h* 
same limited 

now, "On the Briuk. Au ^ 
tral cause that Shils 
hns not changed and stui ^ 
the UGC, the ■mmoj ' CWK ^ 
and Cabinets Sociahst “ w ^ 
servative. Shils .con^t? ^ 

“intellectual backwardnea ^ 
stitutional feebleness of 

univ S ,i S„.r.ir^i ! .KSf 

gence and fastujiQUS s ^ 
ercised within th . c ” n ? an i# 

narrow imagination ana 

vcloped heart . i 
agination and ,h ^.. u t j ie |fl* ( J 
. heart cannot a?pe 
.the heart as H beflU iB - 1 
and in times of cn» ■ un jwn 55 
It is not only we In we u ^ ^ 
who are witnesses to su *■ 
- Shils's wor^notjSifi^^ 
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‘Fair shares’ for the racial minorities 


Legal Control of Racial Discrimination 
by Lawrence Lustgarten 
MacmUIanj £25.00 and £12.00 
1SBN0 333 243B7 0 and 24388 9 


John Rear 


Following Brixton, Toxteth and Moss- 
side the discussion of race dis- 
crimination and prejudice, of black 
unemployment and the alienation of 
racial minorities was submerged by 
talk of rubber bullets and CS gas, of 

E irotecting property and maintaining 
aw and order. That was pertaps 
inevitable. Nevertheless, those deman- 
ding legislative action would be better 
to consider acting on Lawrence Lust- 
guten's detailed critical comments on 
ftc Race Relations Act 1976 than to 
clamour for a new Riot Act. 

This book contains a close, and 


excellent, analysis of the concepts and 
operating principles of the 1976 Act 


but also examines, through the eyes of 
a lawyer, the social problem which is 
the Act's subject. Much that a 
sociologist, social psychologist or eco- 
nomist would include in a work on this 
general subject is not to be found: 
nothing is said about theories of racial 
stratification, of prejudice or of micro- 
economic models of discrimination. 
Conversely, much of the work is 
devoted to matters that the black- 
letter lawyer has defined out of his 
realm, as with the chapters on the 
condition of racial minorities in em- 
ployment and the theoretical ex- 
amination of concepts of discrimina- 
tion. Thus the social reality of racial 
discrimination and disadvantage de- 
fines the setting of the study of the 
rules of law. 

From the point of view of the law 
teacher and student there is no doubt 
that the result is much more satisfac- 
tory than the more usual diet of textual 
exegesis, and the author has done well 
what he has attempted. This is a timely 
book, atimidothig in its ideas and 
thoughtful in its criticisms. If there is 
dissatisfaction, it is with what has been 
«■». P^y at least to meet the 
publishon’ demands as to length. The 
title indicates a wider scope than the 
book in fact possesses. It is confined to 
discnmination in employment. This is 
f 81168 ~ perhaps the key area - but 
it does leave out matters such as 
bousing, immigration and racial 
aspects of public order which a reader 

j on “legal control of 

rectal discrimination” would naturally 
expect to find. Other omissions, also 
Deliberate, are of any general analysis 
« the causes of racial discrimination 

HiV con 5 ^ ora fi°n of why the 
“gislattotv was enacted. Instead, the 
analysts proceeds from two assump- 



faire in the face of manifest racial 
inequality is itself a form of discrimina- 
tion” he says. He thus seeks tentatively 
to sketch, against the background of 
“the poverty of jurisprudential thought 
concerning group rights and social 
welfare rights’', a legal concept of 
discrimination which incorporates as 
an inseparable element collective en- 
titlement to remedial assistance. Public 
authorities would be charged with a 
legal responsibility to take some active 
steps to combat inequality when mem- 
bers of a minority group are found 


disproportionately among the ill- 
favoured, with efforts being made to 


favoured, with efforts being made to 
reach all within the group who have 
suffered loss. This differs from the 


“positive discrimination'' advocated in 
the Piowden and other such resorts in 


Police In Liverpool, during the recent riots 


share these Assumptions, but they do 
make it possible foT the author to do 
what every academic lawyer likes to 
do: embark with a straight face on 
criticisms of the existing law and make 
proposals for legal reform. 

This approach risks begging impor- 
tant questions about the role of law in 
tackling this kind of social problem, 
but in fact Dr Lustgarten does not seek 
to exaggerate the place of legal con- 


proportion of places for minorities (a 
policy which was said to have resulted 
in the exclusion of the white, Jewish Mr 
Bakke from the medical school). 


They may also recall a recent news 
item in The THES (May I), which 


to exaggerate the place of lega 
trols. Tne spirit of tnis study is, n 


trois. i ne spirit ot this study is, he says, 
one of “qualified pessimism”. In his 
"coda" he selects various weaknesses 


of the Act for special mention: the 
timidity of the industrial tribunals and 
the weakness of the remedial powers 
available - for example, the absence of 
collective remedies and the absence of 
the remedy of damages for victims of 
indirect discrimination; the refusal to 
establish separate tribunals to deal 
with discrimination cases; the absence 
of effective devices to overcome the 


reported that in India lower pass 
rates for untouchables and tribal 
candidates in the pre-medical tests 
for admission on the MBBS had led 
to widespread rioting. 

One of the most enjoyable sections 
of Dr Lustgar ten's book is his discus- 
sion of the concept of discrimination 


and, in particular, of the respective 
merits of the “fait shares” and “eouai 


merits of the fair shares and “equal 
opportunities” views of racial equality. 
Tne arguments for reverse discrimina- 
tion are based on the view that “if 
blacks have been deliberately treated 
in an unFair manner and whites have 


benefited improperly at their expense, 
it is reasonable to make recompense by 


severe difficulties of proof inevitably 
encountered by complainants; and the 


encountered by complainants; and the 
failure of central government and the 
public sector to take a lead in eradicat- 
ing discrimination. However, he recog- 
nizes that “rite economic, political and 
moral environment must reinforce the 
legal commitment” and that at present 
It does not; in particular, the accept- 
ance of high unemployment as a fact of 
life must mean that "the invocation of 


it is reasonable to make recompense by 
the same criterion - race - (hat defined 
the basis of the ill-treatment”. This 
works on the assumption that but for 
the effects of past or present injustice, 
Individuals from various social groups 


defendants in legal actions, and 
individuals in competition for n job 
or a place in higher education surfer 
the actual effects of the granting of 
preferences. , . . The person who 
suffers has neither contributed to 
nor been favoured by the injustice. 
The only sense in which he could be 
said to have gained is that tbe 
inferior social conditions of blacks 
will probably have eliminated some 
potential competitors - too remote 
an advantage to justify compensa- 
tion from him.. 

In practice the brunt of reverse 
discrimination programmes fall upon 
the young. It is in selection for 
higher education and employment at 
junior, not senior, levels that preferen- 
tial treatment has been ordered in the 
United States courts: the entrenched 
members of the majority white popula- 
tion acts “to forestall perceived threats 
to sodaf order, or to still moral unease, 
by foisting the burden of compensation 
on to less powerful groups within it”. U 
may be objected further that the use of 


the Piowden and other such reports in 
that the latter were “not concerned 
with legal rights, but with policies 
thought to be socially desirable, whose 
implementation remains purely a mat- 
ter of political expediency. The collec- 
tive fair-share notion”, on the other 
hand, "incorporates the idea of sub- 
stantive equality into the law, by 
making deviation from it a test of 
legality, not merely the wisdom, of the 
activity in question”. 


This collective fair shore concept of 
discrimination is plainly attended by all 
kinds of problem. In practical econo- 
mic terms it would require a shift in 


resources within our society: but, says 
the author, at least "the battle would 


the author, at least "tbe battle would 
be open and the choices clear; it would 
be carried on among the majority, and 
could not be resolved by foisting the 
inevitable sacrifices upon luckless indi- 
viduals”. 


would occupy levels of job, qualities of 
housing ana places in education and so 
forth In roughly identical proportions. 


racial preferences “inherently creates a 
small group of elite beneficiaries. For 


legal rights will thus occur in a setting 
of scarcity, thus intensifying conflict, 
which can only weaken public support 


which can only weaken public support 
for effective legislation*. 

Recent events may result in pressure 
for measures of “reverse discrimina- 
tion” as a necessary response to the 
gravity of our "race problem". In the 
United States higher education has 
been, with employment, at the centre 
of tiie reverse discrimination debate, 
since ti revolves around the use of 
“quotas, ratios, goals and timetables”. 
Readers will recall, for example, the 
celebrated Bakke case in 1978 when 
die Supreme Court considered 
whether the University of California 
could establish more lenient standards 
for non-whites, combined with a policy 
of resenting a specific number or 


rv'". pivcceos rrom two assump- 
One is that “an effectively 
assigned law would cause people to 


-I “ “ -7" vwuow uuupiv 

«wnge their behaviour, given that It is 

rjaressed Primarily to businessmen 

Hi.P^8 0a * s are profit and avoiding 

attractions.? not becoming political 

or martyrs”; tne other Is 
if* y! ace tho holders of the pacifica* 
222.1 t j ,coi y of race legislation) the 
Proclaimed objective of the 1?76 Act of 
rcoucujg discrimination is to be taken 
cnnre ‘y seriously. Not everyone will 


One can be sure that discrimination has 
ended only when “proportional repre- 
sentation^has been reached; only then 
do reverse discriminatory measures 
cease to be required . Allied to this may 
be the belief that proportional repre- 
sentation is anyway desirable in itself, 
since social justice demands a "fair 
share” of social goods for each distinct 
social group. 

However, Dr Lustgarten points out 
that under the UnitedSlates legislation 
"Imbalance" is not of itself sufficient to 
justify "preferential treatment" prog- 
rammes: there must be a proven 
history of discrimination calling for 
remedy. Nevertheless, 
for all the rhetoric about recognition 
of group wrong, the process of 
compensation remains firmly within 
the framework of competition 
among individuals . . . society as a 
whole does not make recompense. 
Instead, specific employers are the 


the unskilled and semi-literate they 
may as well not exist . . . reverse 
discrimination reinforces prevailing in- 
equality". j 

There is also a basic problem wher- 
ever the claim is made on behalf of the 
entire group rather than the deprived 
section of it. If being black is not 
sufficient of itself to command entitle- 
ment to a remedy then the limitation of 
assistance to blacks becomes difficult 
to defend. 

To me these arguments are convinc- 
ing. Reverse discrimination would 


prospects of legislation along these 
lines seem remote. I am also pessimis- 
tic about the ability of our higher courts 
to handle legal concepts which call for 
them to ndjudicate upon the adequacy 
of the efforts of- public authorities to 
pursue administrative policies. Dr 
Lustgarten seems more sanguine on 
this point than 1. However, rv'is views 
merit a full discussion which they 
cannot be given here. It is perhaps a 
pity the author did not himself have 


space to pursue them a little further. 
He speaks elsewhere in.the book of the 
straitjacket put by the common law 
upon social legislation in Britain, and a 
fuller comparative discussion of the 
American experience of class actions 
and collective remedies would have 
been interesting. 


All in all Dr Lustgarten has veyably 
picked up the trail blazed by Hepple 
(Race, Jobs and the Law in Britain , 


surely heighten conflict, not lessen it. 
In the 1976 Act Parliament rightly 
made non-discrimination the central 
principle, while nevertheless admitting 


1970) and Lester and Bindman (Race 
and Law , 1972), though his is a 
different kind of book. It must be 
regarded as essential reading for all 
those actively involved in race relations 


derogation from that concept in its 
special assistance provisions. Dr Lust- 


problems, and recommended reading 
For lawyers and social scientists in- 


special assistance provisions. Dr Lust- 
garten however feels the Act is too 
restrictive in its narrow "adverse treat- 


terested in the theoretical and practical 
limitations of law as a means of 
controlling social behaviour. 


ment” approach, quite apart from the 
"shockingly feeble'* enforcement pro- 
visions to which earlier reference has 
been made. “Ad attitude of laissez- 


John Rear is head of the faculty of 

P rofessional studies at Newcastle upon 
yne Polytechnic. 


Why did the Scottish voters reject devolution? 


End of British Politics? Scots 
English political behaviour In the 


William L. Miller . 

Oxford University 

IO*. * " '*10 

g y Q 1 9 827422 x 


ijS l 5* rooroeqt, the, issue of Scot- 
mav S2i 0,u ? on h 188 died away, ft 
of S,l eturn i ^ h does this study 
EteaM 5? h > politics will not be o), 

G'CQl .USe jn. hplnrnft (n 


pim, j ify ,l »w» wui noi do or, 
me n!i3ui n fo understand 

S?LP TO * ble , ra ' The trouble, quite 

mate^i 1S oi tbat j the * tud y is ^ ase rt °h 
•ennl already out of date. 

■ election 111 !®! , exanilnes both recent 
BkSbSi o— lK * nd the Scottish 
Ennikh .? Urvey of 1974. ,The parallel 
: «Jmparisni7 ey used to provide-* 
'■ wutRj?* hlK . P“W« C opinion 
; Ve rwn^ u- .forcfe- The main di- 
i • • be highlights is that since 


1945 the’ position of Labour in Scot- 
land has improved steadily while in 
England the party's fortunes have 
tended to decline. 

That, much Is well known, but the 
book also contains much fresh in- 
formation. about Scottish political 
attitudes. The Scots claim to be less 
interested in politics than the English, 
yet as they have the additional 
issues of devolution and North Sea 
oil to arouse excitement, one would 
expect the Scots to feel a stronger sense 
of -political involvement. What is the 
reason for this relative unconcern? 
Are Scots more independent or more 
phlegmatic, or are they simply less 
willing to confess their enthusiasm to 
interviewers? 

The election surveys related poli- 
tical opinion to age, sex, education, 
occupation, housing tenure and reli- 
gious belief. * Respondents were 
asked how far parties were trusted, 
how well leaders were regarded, and 


for their views on various issues In- 
cluding unemployment, nationaliza- 
tion and the redistribution of wealth. 
Dr Miller has subjected the data to 
sophisticated correlation techniques. 
He is a master of bis craft and ex- 
plains his statistics methods with 
care. 

The climax of the book is the 1979 
referendum op ; devolution, the result 
of which, for trie, crime as a surprise. 
Why should a territory, offered spe- 
cial advantages, fail to grasp them 
with botli hands? Dr Miller odes not 

R rovide a convincing answer, indeed 
ic research seems to aggravate (he 
problem. 

He shows that there was much 


adherents. Any suggestion that Scot- 
tish voters used the referendum 
merely as a chance to show dissatis- 
faction with the Callaghan Govern- 
ment will not do. A few weeks later 
at the General Election Labour 
strengthened its position in Scotland; 
compared with October, 1974, its 
share of the poll increased from 36 
per cent to 41 per cent. And to 
suggest that the Scots treated the 
referendum as the English would 


treat a county council election, is to 
devalue devolution past the point of 
belief. Did people vote "No” be- 


malns the question, why? Was it 
that, by 1979, the Scots were worried 
mainly by the economic outlook, 
which made devolution seem a less 
important issue? Did it even seem n 
bit risky? 

Much time and money has been 
spent on attitude surveys. For 
academic opinion, resources spent on 
research are almost always regarded 
as well spent. The wider public may 
have doubts. It may be said that the 
results should provide some Core- 


sympathy for devolution, especially 
among Labour supporters, even be- 
fore the Scottish National Party elec- 


fore the ScotU8h National Forty elec- 
toral successes of. 1974. Certainly by 
1978 the SNP was in decline, 


perhaps because Labour's devolution 
legislation had won over many SNP 


cause the amount of devolution on 
offer was not enough7 Such a reac- 
tion would, be illogical, for the Scot- 
tish Assembly would have been a 
natural forms for further regional de^ 
mands, ' 

.Without an attitude survey in J979 
we . do hot know which' groups of 
voters tended to vote in an unex- 
pected way. Even then, there re- 


warding of future trends of opinion. 
Such criticism is unfair. Political be- 


haviour is not as predictable as the 
reactions of minerals and vegetables. 
Let us take comfort from that. 


Peter G. Richards 


Peter G- Richards is professor of 
politics at the University of South- 
ampton. 
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Strategic reasons for an antipodean colony 


Convicts ami Empire: a naval ques- 
tion 1776-1811 
by Alan Frost 

Oxford University Press, £17.50 
ISBN 0 19 554255 X 

Here Is both a study of the origins of 
Britain’s convict colony in New 
South Wales and an examination or 
the strategic policy in the Far East of 
the Younger Pitt's administration- 
Alan Frost, who teaches Australian 
history at Melbourne University, 
attempts, with incomplete success, to 
link both of these themes into n 


single thesis. He is in fact more 
successful in' dealing with the policies 
of Pitr than with the early years or 
the new colony. 


J ; 

■.'ip 


The traditional explanation of the 
founding of Britain’s first colony in 
New South Wales in 1788 was that 
Botany Bav was chosen as a dump- 
ing ground' for Britain’s surplus con- 


victs when it was no longer possible 
to send these to the North American 
colonies which had secured their in- 
dependence in 1783. Alan Frost re " 
jects this claim out-of-hand, without 
ever subjecting it to close scrutiny. 
He also rejects, this time in more 
detail though only in an appendix, 
the more recent claim made by 
several historians that New South 
Wales was colonized for commercial 
motives as a base for future trade 
with China, the western coast of 
South America and the Pacific 
Islands. 

In Frost’s opinion the convict col- 
ony of New South Wales was estab- 
lished for far-reaching strategic and 
imperial purposes. After the loss of 
the American colonies Britain s 
weakened economy depended heavi- 
ly upon her trade with India and the 
Far East, but this valuable commerce 
was threatened by the rising ambi- 
tions of the French and the Dutch. 
To protect this trade and to combat 


the larger combined forces ot her 
two rivals Britain needed to be able 
to provide the Far Eastern squadrons 
of the Royal Navy with local bases, 
naval stores for ship repairs, and 
other supplies. Various sites in Atn- 
ca and among the islands of the 
Indian Ocean were considered for 
this service, but were rejected for a 
number of reasons. New Soutli 
Wales was finally selected and the 
first -convict labour arrived there in 
1788. 

The project for a convict colony in 
New South Wales that would allow 
these prisoners to serve the strategic 
objectives of Britain was put forward 
in the 1780s by the scientist Joseph 
Banks, the merchant John Call, the 
naval captain George Young, and 
the American Loyalist James Matra, 
but the proposal did not become 
reality until it became part of the 
Younger Pitt’s wider imperial policy. 
It is Alan Frost’s contention that 


William Pitt, ably assisted by Henry 
Dundas, William Grenville ami 
Baron Mulgrave. established New 
South Wales ns a staging and repair 
post for the Royal Navy This pro- 
ject was part of a far-sighled, cohe- 
rent and consistent strategy to pro- 
tect Britain's imperial ami commer- 
cial interests in India and the Fur 
East. Although, in the event. New 
South Wales did not conic to fulfil 
this overriding purpose, this was only 
becuuse Britain secured several more 
suitable naval bases and staging posts 
on the trade routes to the Far East 
during the prolonged war with Re- 
volutionary and Napoleonic France. 

In support of this contention Alan 
Frost draws upon a wealth of manu- 
script sources from a wide variety of 
archives. He also wisely places the 
origins of New South Wales within 
the wider context of Britain's rivalry 
with France in the Far East ami 
elsewhere. Nevertheless, his thesis 


does not carry complete convict 
and this is mu simply because 

imliiMli'il hn lunar i. ’ 


---TV wwvfliHc. a 

indicated above, he tends to neglm 
alternative explanations foi foe qi. 
gins - of New South Wales nor I*. 

in conn* nlnr.’c - ha 


cause. 111 some places, he obscurer ! 
his cent i a) argument -by bringing i B 1 
irrelevant material, lie overplays 
hand by investing the Younger fin 
with a more percipient and 
thorough-going policy of empire ihu 
that great minister possessed. Bri- 
tain's second empire may not hati 
been secured in “a fit of abseoceof 
mind", as earlier historians hate 
claimed, hut nor \vus it gained bj 
such far-sighted planning as Frost 
detects in the twists and tuna of 
Fill's foreign and imperial policies 

H. T. Dickinm 

H. T. Dickinson is Richard Lain 
Professor of history at the Urinm 
of Edinburgh. 
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Eminent peace-workers 


Drawing battle-lines 


Bertrand Russell and the Pacifists in 

the First World Wnr 

by Jo Vellacolt 

Harvester Press, £28.50 

ISBN 0 7108 0050 9 

The Lengiie of Nations Union 1918- 
1945 

by Donald S. Bfrn 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 

Press, £18.50 

fSBN 0 19 82265Q 0 


mm 



Britain between 

1914 and 194S^must be placed these : • ' • 'V &.% !.V-y -V. ( 

picmenwry^studics. . mmened herself Bertrand Russell with his wife Alys Pearsall Smith In 1894, from Paul Levy’s G. 
in her topic for over a decade. She E. Moore and the Cambridge Apostles, now Issued by Oxford University Press In 
has had ine great advantage of close paperback at £3.95. • 
contact with . the Bertrand Russell ' 


tic. She makes no attempt to hide stimulating to him, even with the to the league’s propaganda methods, 
her sympathy for Russell and aims to seemingly inevitable emotional en- He makes no attempt to disguise the 
inform the reader about the complex langlements which accompanied it. crumbling edifice of the league in the 
development of a “flawed but great The philosopher also finds himself in 


human being". • 

We start, with Russell in 1914 - a 


prison. 

Specialists will relish the new [act 


cmmblinft edifice of the league in the 
late 1930s, though, given a certain 
amount of ritual reference to ‘‘mid- 
dle opinion", we are asked to ponder 


mart of 42 vrith a world-wide repula- ual information that. Jo Vellacott has on why opposition to the govern- individual”. This chnrucicrlslic justi- which, like chimin 
lion for .his work on the interrelation made available, and may be sur- meni was ineffective. Tire tone Is flea lion for the multi-author treat- mem ami discussion 


Froissart: historian 
edited by J. J. N. Palmer 
Boydell and Brewer Ltd,. £20.00 
ISBN 0 85115 146 9 

War and Chivalry: warfare and aris- 
tocratic culture In England, France 
and Burgundy at the end of the 
Middle Ages 
by Malcolm Vale 
Duckworth, £18,00 
ISBN 0 7156 1042 2 

Right at the start of his famous 
Chronicles Sir Jolm Froissart (who, 
because lie wus born iu Valencien- 
nes, then a town of Hainuult, about 
the year 1337, did not have to take 
sides in the Hundred Years War), 
tells the reader that he is writing so. 
“that the honourable enterprises, no- 
ble adventures, and deeds of arms, 
performed in the wars between Eng- 
land and France, may be properly 
related and held in pcrpctuul re- 
membrance". Froissart is indeed, 
above all, a historian of warfare, and 
warfare constitutes the common 
ground between these two otherwise 
very different books, 

The collection of essays edited by 
John Palmer seeks, “by pooling the 
talents” of a loam of historians, to 
"examine the major areas treated by 
the Chronicles at n level which would 
be beyond the capacity of u single 
individual”. This characteristic jusii- 


sodic and discursive, is full of n ; 
and interest and based oq a wufc •, 
knowledge of printed and impiin&J ; 
sources. Like so innny other retta , 
works on the late Middle Ages, ibr ‘ 
focus is on the same new nihsr 
fumiliar urea, taken up by Frew 
Burgundy and England; and w 
same aristocratic culture dji ■ 
mesmerized the Dutch bisimu 
Johan Huizinga at the start of to , 
century. Indeed, the book op® 
with a discussion of Huiztapjw • 
and continues throughout to inti , 
certain old-world charm or dp • 
worldliness, which even#!"?, 
the generous root notes i f 
forests of op cits mid ibids, 
some nine lee nth-century schor . 

Whnt the author has to sap ■ 
the literature of nobility 
. the fiCteeulb-eentiiry orders of 
ry (two of them ut least, the 
trOr and the Croissant), WJJ . 
incuts and heraldry, infnnw, p < 
and artillery, is all of it sting ■ 
and some of it new. but the boo* 
often infuriatingly vn. i 
altogether lacking, on ! . 

points. Charles the Bold s 
for example, surely merits more 
the somewhat waggish and md [. 
mg footnote remark m * .• 


iiiilcly Ids 41H) guns were all pg: 
in the wrong direction ® 1 , ^ [ 
But what here alnwc a J .. 
appetite for more is the «r. 

(ion on the tournament. 1 ^ 1 
which, like chivalry, J» rfl£tt X \ 

miMil silltl ltisCUSSIOIl but W*. fe. 


criticisms. He has suffered the like a headmistress assessing a pupil, spisers while being unable to come experts which invariably follows, 
anguish of the breakdown of h:s she concludes that Russell was right up with a convincing defence. His Certainly inthls case one feels thut n 
mamage and Is caught in a trap to believe that he had taken enor-, only achievement is to. tell, us that single enthusiastic research student 
between the Intensity of his passions mous strides during, the war, and the league cannot be held respon- might well have been more profound 
and his commitment to rationality, sees him as emerging from his ex-, sible for its failures in the 1930s: the and scholarly, even over the broad 

Ure main nn I ■ 1 Avrnmnnr no rk .iivlii nai*ianfap mom I... 1 - i i i # . i « ^ 1 - • — 
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in embryo, sustained 

Dr Vale’s title Wvjn'gj, 
ut once brings I-rmssart 
who belter than FroissaN ^,, 
such rich and lively 
fure and chivalry oft 
Froissart, the inimitable 
knightly deeds of V V 
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,,w H jtm .iuv a. intbUUlia tu .equippeo me -J 

ot .war- that Shattered 'bis apparent '*• 19141 .tyorto'th&rifrdpubt MumjfceMj: the- challenges ■ 
complacency. Tq Russell it was mpp- reactions 01 Beatrice ’Webb la' tins tober,, reaustij 
strous that . the -war should have acUvilles of her. hero receive, any might indeed, 
occulted and that Britain should consideration.;, ever, a profes; 

take ppn in it; a red blast of hate One. of Russell's most public .dis- indulge In a ' 
had oN'erconie all .thought, and agreements was 'with Gilbert Murray; anything, 
reason. .. \wh whom he. had . previously been Birn general 

He had never believed that any- on terms of close, friendship. Natur- but it is a pity 
thing so frightful coiild Happen and ally. Murray and Lord Robert Cecil , the structure c 
bitterly 'resented the Liberal "bet- and. acolytes like Philip Ndel-Baker clusively throu 
rayol". Such was his fury that he felt form the centre of Birn’s important : ers, when it v 
disposed to murder any member of study of the League of Nations' Un-.- interesting to 1 
the Cabinet he might chance to come ion another transiuloiitic offering. ; ple,- : at brai 


looted here are experts, but on sub- 
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across. Since such an opjporturiity did It .has- long b 
not present itself, lie Aung himself nize the Impi 
instead Into n wide range or political Hie largest a 1 
and inleUectuul activities, in the pro- ety in the Bi 
cess of which lie extended his range between the 
of social contacts and was compelled . partly becat 
to develop administrative skills which papers, nb 
he hud never hitherto thought he written, 
possessed. The detail in which his Birn’s . u 
wartime activities. Is here traced has clironolog:ca 
not before been equalled: Russell is ciai attentioi 


nize the Impbrinncc of the league, ns 'word on the^NU he has made n te nSL Lo ^ Countries and the Midi, 
tlie largest arid most Inlluenti^ soci-i good start. These ’two boola mm* pieces are supported by a 

ety in the British, "pence movement” Sine to makeT dear rim? Rjcephye consideration of Froissart 
between. Ihe Iwo world wars but, wort is a difficult husinA^' pB8Ce on wfare hy PhiUppe Contamme, a 
partly because of. diffleiillies . dve^ ' ■: " l W 1 ^ ... ... contribution by George T, Oilier, 

papers, rib rufi account ' has been ; -t • . ‘ ■ , and some __ speculation try the editor 


by Frois- 
P. E. Rus- 
ancj Pierre 
r, discuss 
Fieir “own” 


scouring through ms P*S ^ fl 
mythical entities histort 

calling -facts". ADd «W^ 

band of meticulous M 
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The rhetoric of criticism 



The Nature of Criticism 

by Colin Radford and Sally MJnogue 

Harvester Press, £18.95 

ISBN 0 7108 0082 7 

Colin Radford is a philosopher, Sally 
Minogue a literary critic. They have 
combined their powers to write a 
book about ihe basis of interpreta- 
tion and judgment in criticism. They 
believe that critical arguments “are 
frequently complex, elusive and rhe- 
torically misleading as to their true 
nature, very diverse and often 
dubious." . 

The authors want to induce critics 
to become "more self-aware and self- 
critical". to understand “the prob- 
lems involved in practising criticism, 
and the consequences for its prac- 
tice". These are worthy aims: it must 
be a good thing to know what you 
are doing, even if there is a risk that 
the knowledge will impede the non- 
chalance with which you do it. Eng- 
lish critics play their work mostly by 
car. rarely showing much interest in 
the theoretical questions surrounding 
or confounding what they do. 

There is a good deal of hard 
theoretical argument in this book, 
but the reader is helped, especially 
at the beginning where help is most 
desirable, by seeing what Radford 
and Minogue make of selected critic- 
al acts, particular interpretations and 
judgments. They start with a few 
apparently straightforward questions. 


what sort of judgment is involved in 
saying that Hamlet is a tragedy, that 
“Let Me Not to the Marriage of 
True Minds Admit Impediment" is 
about the nature of true love, that 
Animal Farm is an allegory about 
totalitarianism? They then consider 
some rival interpretations: Davison 
versus Day Lewis on Marvell’s “To 
His Coy Mistress”, Emp son versus 
Pick on Hopkin’s "The Wind- 
hover", V. R. Lewis vctsus Aldous 
Huxley on D. H. Lawrence, Leavis 
again versus R. H. Fogle on Shel- 
leys "Ode to the West Wind’’. 

Leaving quarrels aside, they ex- 
amine at great length a few critical 
observations, Cleanth Brooks’s re- 
a P oe m by A. E. Hous- 
man, Christopher Ricks's on Tenny- 
wns In Memoriam”, Jon Stallwor- 
tnys on \eats. These critics will be 
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astounded to see how their fairly 
casual sentences have been taken up 
with such gravity, but I suppose (hat 
only makes a case for Radford and 
Minogue. 

These chapters are interesting, but 
the examples of critical disagreement 
are not all well chosen. There is so 
much to be said about “The Wind- 
hover”, and so much has already 
been said, that the invitation to think 
again about the meaning of "buckle” 
in line nine is dispiriting. The juxta- 

C ssition of Leavis ana Huxley on 
awrence is not rewarding, it is noi 
specific enough. But these early 
chapters are useful in providing the 
reader with a context for the Targe 
questions at the end: "Are there any 
quite general criteria of excellence in 
art?" and “If the quest for canons of 
aesthetic excellence seems fruitless, 
may this not be because, as some 
think, critical reasons are logically 
singular and cannot be generaf- 

At one point Radford and Mino- 
gue seek “a very general explanation 
of why it is that criticism is an art, 
rather than a science". But they give 
no reason for thinking that criticism 
is an art. I don’t think it is either an 
art or a science; it is a rhetoric. It is 
in no respect different from any 
other discursive practice, except that 
it confines its attention to, say, liter- 
ature and certain issues that arise 
from literature. Wouldn’t it help if 
we accepted that literary criticism is 
rhetorical and ideological; that a 
critic practises the strongest rhetoric 
available to him; and that a critical 
act, seemingly analytical or inter- 
pretative. issues from an ensemble of 
vaguely or definitely held attitudes 
about things in general? Leavis's 
ostensibly critical account of T. S. 
Eliot's Four Quartets has a far more 
direct and intimate relation to his 
notion of the secular and the reli- 
gious dimensions than to the analysis 
of Eliot's language It appeals to en- 
force. 

It is a limitation of this book that 
while the authors make much of the 
diversity of criticism, they don't 
make enough of it, and keep refer- 
ring to “the critic’’ In abstract terms. 
In practice, critics do many sorts of 
things, they recite the plot of a 
novel, they talk about rhyme 
schemes in poems, they say that one 


play is better than another, they 
even review books. I know no critic 
who answers to the account Radford 
and Minogue give of "the critic". ' I 
The authors are concerned with 1 
the basis of judgment in literary cri- 
ticism. They refer to several critics, 
but they don't say anything about 
their own judgments. They say that 
"To His Coy Mistress” is “amongst 
other things an essay in seduction", 
but it isn't, it’s a poem written as if 
it were an essay in seduction. They 
remark that "to say that a comedy 
should be funnv is the flattest of 
tautologies". Not if its The Divine 
Comedy. On “The Windhover" they 
say the poem “warrants such a read- 
ing as Empson's and does not war- 
rant Pick's , but they don’t consider 
how many questions are begged by 
that word "warrant". What does a 
poem warrant? Who is to say what it 
warrants? Is Pick's interpretation of 
“The Windhover" demonstrably 
wrong? I think i could show that 
Empson’s arises as much from his 
feelings about the Catholic church 
and the priesthood as from any disin- 
terested reading of the words on 
Hopkins’s page. But there is one 
sentence in the book which I should 
especially like to see Radford and 
Minogue examine: 

However much Ken Russell might 
protest that his film 77ie Devils is 
an attack on and an exposure of 
corruption, the way in which it 
wallows in its own evil seems too 
strong a sign of self-indulgence to 
ignore. 

This sentence seems to me too 
strong a sign of self-indulgence to 
ignore. What is the basis of the judg- 
ment in "wallows"? What does "its 
own evil” mean? Does it mean (a) 
the evil thing the film is, (b) the evil 
the film has acquired as one of its 
attributes, (c) the evil doings or im- 
ages which are the content of the 
film? The sentence is just as striking, 
and just as loose, as the sentences a 
busy journalist or film-reviewer 
would write without a thought of 
theoretical nicety. 

Denis Donoghue 

Denis Donoghue is the Henry James 
Professor of English and American 
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Letters at New York University. 


This etching of Zannl, a man-servant In bHggy trousers wearing a lorn, 
wide-brimmed hat. Is one of three studies by Jacques Callot (1592-16351 of 
characters In the Italian Commedfa dell'arte. It Is reproduced from Arthur 
R. Blumeuthal's Theater Art of the Medici (£9.75), which was published by 
the University Press of New England lo accompany an exhibition of over one 
hundred and fifteen drawings, watercolours and prints held at Dartmouth 
College, New Hampshire. 


Remember the country parson’s daughters 


drudges but editors of critical and 
scholarly distinction have lately been 
willing to devote the areal stretches 
of time necessary to tne task. Even 
the cheap paperback reprint end of 
the market has seen considerable im- 
provement. Thus the current paper- 
back reprints of The Woodlanaers in 
the New Wessex (1974) and Penguin 
English Library (1981) editions rise 
above “hack work" textually, as in 
other respects. Each contains "A 
Note on the Text", explaining Its 
development over the years and 
making clear which text has been 
used; the New Wessex reprint also 
has a useful appendix on Hardy's 
revisions. Both reprints, indeed, 
draw, upon" the present Clarqidon 
editors earlier reports, on his textual 
researches. 

Dale Kramer, editing The Wood- 
landers (in what is claimed to be the 
first critical edition of a Hardy novel 
since the lapse of copyright), has a 
large and stony vineyard m which to 
labour, or a many-layered site to 
excavate. More than most of his fel- 
low novelists. Hardy went on fussing 
about his text, further revising it on 
most of the occasions when it 
appeared in new form - initial serial 
publication, three-volume edition, 
one-volume edition, successive col- 
lected editions - so that his unfortun- 
ate editor has had nine authoritative 
versions, starting with the heavily- 
corrected manuscript, to collate. Dr 
Kramer's one bit of luck, though he 
would doubtless not call it that, is 
that the original proofsheets do not 
survive; some Dickens editors, for 
instance, have to cope with two or 
three stages of proofsheets besides 
the other stages of the text. Even 
here, -Dr Kramer’s luck does not 


hold, because the first American serial 
version, and first American book ver- 
sion. were set from copies of the 
English proofsheets -corrected in ways 
that do not accord entirely with the 
corrections that Hardy was making 
for his English publishers. 

The introduction gives a clear ex- 
position of the complicated evolution 
of the text, with an excellent analysis 
of what Hardy was striving to do at 


improving his style, making more ex- 
plicit what had eariieT only been 
hinted. As often when his novels 
were serialized, the magazine editor 
was nervous about the ^warmth" df. 
some episodes. “A gentle hint on one 
matter," wrote the editor of Macmil- 
lan's Magazine: he should contrive 
“not to bring the fair Miss Suke to 
open shame ... Let the human frailty 
be construed mildly.” Editorial hum- 
bug, for it was not the fair Miss 
Suke’s blushes that the editor wanted 
to save: but Hardy duly marked 
“Omit for mag" the brief indication 
that FUzplers’s. tumble in the hay with 
Suke Danson lasted all night! He 
even had Fitzpiers sinking down on to 
the next haycock to Suke's, rather 
than the same one. 

Such evasions did not save the 
editor from 8 magisterial rebuke 
from The Vicarage. Crewkeme, 
where it had hitherto been “felt that 
Macmillan's might be put without 
any hesitation into the hands of our 
daughters,” but now, “through some 
oversight", it had contained a story 
“certainly not fit to be printed in a 
high-toned periodical and to be put 
into . the hands of pure-minded 
English girls". Dr Kramer, alas, does 


not quote this letter, which is not 
only delightful for its ■ rich Lady 
Bracknell tones but also reminds us 
that these magazine editors were not 
being nervous without cause. The 
letter indeed precisely fulfils the 
warning that Hardy had received a 
decade eorlier from another such 
editor, Leslie Stephen: "Remember 
the country parson’s daughters. / 
have always to remember them!" 

Like most of the Clarendon texts, 
only more so. this is an austerely 
textual edition. Besides its substan- 
tial introduction it offers ninety 

a es of appendices giving fuller de- 
i of variants in accidentals and 
substantives, notably in the manu- 
script (which contains many intri- 
guing first and second thoughts). 
"No attempt", stale the general edi- 
tors of the Clarendon Dickens, “has 
been made to undertake the im- 
mense task of explanatory annota- 
tion; and the introductions will 1 not 
Include a critical appraisal." The 
Clarendon Edition of the Novels of 
the Brontes adopts a more liberal 
policy; its Jane Eyre, for instance, 
does offer explanatory notes,, and 
appendices on various aspects of the 
. composition. 

We must be grateful for these edi- 
tors’ establishment of an uncorrupt 
text, with variants selected on an 
intelligible principle, and with re- 
jected variants fully shown (“All 
(he cards on the table, face, up", to 
quote Fredson Bowers’s motto). To 
cite a classic instance: a nonsensical 
reading in (he second sentence of 
Edwin Drood, uncorrectcd by Dick- 
ens, survived for a hundred years 
until the Penguin and Clarendon edi- 
tors put it right. It remains regrett- 
able, however, that most of these 


Woodlanders, confine or virtually 
confine themselves to one textual 
task, splendidly though they do it. 

The “immense task of explanatory 
information" needs to be tackled, 
however, and few scholars will have 
been so well equipped to attempt it 
as these learned editors, who nave 
had to frequent their assigned texts 
for years ii not (as in many cases) 
for decades. Thus the scholarly read- 
er of The Woodlanders who has for- 
gotten or never known what pomace 
or a hollow-turner is, or what distinc- 
tion Mrs Mel bury is making when 
she judges that her step-emughter 
"may shail; but she’ll never wam- 
ble”, must turn from this expensive 
authoritative edition to those paper- 
back hack-editors scorned by Profes- 
sor Bowers. 

Granted that the technical prob- 
lems of editing Shakespeare are very 
different from those or editing Victo- 
rian novels, I wish that we were now 
getting from the learned presses 
more generally useful editions of 
Hardy et a I computable to the Arden 
Shakespeare which, while textually 
sophisticated, also offers the other 
forms of aid that we need. (Some of 
the Norton Critical Editions - Ford 
and Monad’s Hard Times and Bleak 
House, for instance - admirably 
show how, even when lengthy novels 
are being edited, other virtues can 
be combined with textual ones.) Even 
such specialized editions as the 
Clarendon ore intended far students 
of the novels,, end not just for other 
textual editors' perusal. 

• Philip Colllyis 

Philip Collins is professor of English at 
the University of Leicester. 
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Conserving genetic variety 
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Conservation and Evolution 
by O. H. Frankel and M. E. SouU* 
Cambridge University Press, £25.00 
and £7.95 

ISBN 0 521 23275 9 and 29889 X 


In most respects, this book comple- 
ments Soule and Wilcox’s Conserva- 
tion Biology: an evolutionary- 

ecological perspective (Addison- 
Wesley; reviewed in The THES, 
Match 6). The present title expands 
on material dealt with in two chap- 
ters of the previous book, this grea- 
ter specialization possibly making the 
book Jess suitable for student use. 
However, It is highly relevant for 
practical conservationists and should 
dc read by anyone involved in (he 
field, especially if they are not yet 
aware of the potential genetic con- 
sequences of management practices. 

An example of what may be done 
in ignorance is provided by an 
attempt to supplement (lie bobwhite 
quail population in the northern 
slates of the United Stales to provide 
more birds for sportsmen. Birds 
from a genetically different popula- 
tion of the same species in (he south- 
ern states were introduced to the 
north where they hybridized with 
their northern cousins. These hybrids 
survived the winter less well than 


indigenous birds with the result that 
the northern bobwhite quail popula- 
tion actually declined after the intro- 
duction of birds from the south. Which 
conservationist would like to explain 
that to their employer, particularly if 
he is in the habit of carrying a gun? 

Although titled Conservation and 
Evolution, the book is largely about 
the conservation of genetic variety in 
natural, captive and cultivated 
populations. Rather little space is 
given over to studies of genetic 
change or evolution per se. A short 
chapter discusses the process of ex- 
tinction and comes to the conclusion 
that competition, predators and 
pathogens are rarely primary factors 
in (he extinction of whole species, 
particularly those in continental 
biotas. Dri'rish readers may be sur- 
prized to learn that animals may 
occasionally be made extinct by com- 
petition from "behsviourally more 
advanced vicars" invading an area. 
Apparently these are ecological ana- 
logues of indigenous animals (for in- 
stance the introduced grey squirrel is 
an analogue of our red squirrel) and 
not heterodox churchmen. 

Another chapter discusses the 
mostly ecological topic of (he design 
of nature reserves, based largely 
upon extrapolation from the theory 
of island biogeography. The topic is 
treated more extensively in the book 
by Sou Id and Wilcox, but this chapter 


goes wholesale for the equilibrium 
theory of island biogeography in much 
the same fashion. In recent history, 
most of the bird and mammal species to 
go extinct (53 out of 77) were island 
forms. The authors attribute this to the 
small average size of islands, but it 
would be interesting to know how far 
the high degree of endemism charac- 
teristic of islnnds was responsible for 
producing this statistic. 

Two chapters introduce relevant 
aspects of the theory of population 
gegetics, concentrating in particular 
on inbreeding depression and on the 
evolutionary consequences of hetero- 
zygosity (a measure of genetic 
variation). Other aspects of popula- 
tion genetics are treated rather 
breathlessly and will probably raise 
more questions than they answer in 
the minds of some readers. The 
maintenance of genetic variation in 
natural populations is given only 
three and a hnlf pages, surely too 
little space considering the central 
importance of the topic. Similarly, 
there is almost no discussion of pat- 
terns of genetic diversity and poly- 
morphism which occur in wild spe- 
cies on a geographic scale. This 
amission is compensated for to some 
extent by a very readable account of 
genetic resources in crop plants. 

Crops must surely provide the 
most powerful argument, for those 


who still need convincing, that it is 
economically important as well as 
ecologically desirable to conserve the 
world's natural genetic resources, in 
situ whenever possible. The geog- 
raphical spread of crop plants from 
their original centres of cultivation 
introduced plants such as wheal into 
areas where new characteristics were 
evolved. Wheat, originating in the 
Near East, evolved chnnictcri sties in 
the Far East which have recently 
contributed to the production of 
high-yielding hybrids. Ironically, the 
super-crops produced by breeding 
programmes based on genetically di- 
verse sources of seed (land races) 
threaten to displace that diversity and 
replace it with a much more limited 
range of crop genotypes. Primitive 
rice cultivars are still grown in the 
Himalayan foothills where popula- 
tions with resistance to major pests 
and diseases have only recently been 
found. The rapid advance of planta- 
tion species in tropical forests is in 
danger of wiping out the same kind 
of valuable genetic resources as have 
been found m crops and as will sure- 
ly be needed in the future for tree 
breeding programmes. 


Jonathan Silvertown 


Jonathan Silvertown is lecturer in biolo- 
gy at the Open University. 


Let loose on photosynthesis 


Pliofo.v.vntliesi.s: physical mechanisms 
nnrl chemical patterns 
by Roderick K. Clayton 
Cambridge University Press. £17.50 
ISBN 0 521 22300 8 and 29443 6 

Anybody who has had to justify the 
proposed expenditure of a large sum 
of .money, on a complex instrument 
required mainly for research purposes 
knows that there is a certain ritual 
that must be followed. One of the key 
points is the inclusion of a few sen- 
tences explaining how the purchase 
will give a . much needed boost to 
undergraduate teaching. The question 
of whether or not it would be practi- 
cal, or indeed sensible, to loose a 
horde oF enthusiastic but relatively 
unskilled undergraduates on such an 
instrument is by common consent 
ignored, Such problems, it is recog- 
nized, can be faced when •- the 
.apparatus is safely delivered and 
.installed, 

I imagine - that similar thoughts Ideas on the mechanisms of photo* 
mdst have, been going Ihrough the phosphorylation and carbon dioxide 
minds .of the committee members of fixation, Information on the various 
.the International Union of Pure and - - - 
.. Applied Biophysics (IUPAB) when 
they drew up the guidelines for the 


authors of this scries of monographs 
on selected areas of biophysics. If the 
information provided in the foreword 
of this particular volume, the fourth 
of the series, is to be believed, they 
were seeking an advanced text for 
undergraduate and graduate students 
that wns hi the same time .suitable 
both for those commencing research 
and those already- active in the field . 
of photosynthesis. 1 prefer to believe 
that recognizing the expertise of 
Roderick Clayton as a research 
worker and a teacher, they were 
quite happy to leave the matter to 
his discretion. 

The book itself is divided into four 
parts. 'Hie first provides an excellent 
introduction to photosynthesis as a 
whole. This is followed by much more 
detailed discussions of the role of 
pigment-protein complexes in the 
llgnl-harvesiing process and of the 
primary photochemical processes tak- 
ing place at photosyntnetic reaction 
centres. Finally, the stoiy is rounded 
off with a brief discussion of current 


physical nnd chemical principles 
required for the understanding of this 
material is provided in the form of 


patted summaries, or digressions, at 
convenient points. These can be util- 
ized, or skipped over, depending on 
the background of the reader. AU of 
this works superbly. The various sec- 
tions arc well-written and furbished 
with many penetrating asides that 
both hold the render’s interest and 
serve to underline die urigiiiuflty of 
the author’s analysis, 

The end result is an excellent book 
that will be of great value to anybody 
contemplating, or already embarked 
upon, a research career in photosyn- 
thesis. I am much less convinced, 
however, of its value as an advanced 
teaching text. There is no doubt in 
my mind that any reasonably compe- 
tent science graduate could follow the 
material provided without too much 
difficulty. The problem lies not in the 
treatment of the subject, which is a 
model of clarity, but m the nature of 
the information itself. 

As Clayton himself points out, 
much of our understanding of the 
primary processes of photosynthesis is 
still fragmentary and represents an 
amalgam of facts, hints and specula- 
tions. Given that the bulk of the 
experimental evidence on which this 
understanding is based has been 
gathered from reaction centre pre- 


parations isolated from their native 
membranes by vurious detergent 
treatments, this is perhaps hardly sur- 
prising. Situations parallel to this 
exist in many areas of molecular and 
cell biology and the question of pres- 
enting such material to students is a 
perennial one. 

One obvious wuy around this prob- 
lem is to treat the topic under discus- 
sion in such a way as to bring out its 
underlying principles rather than to 
try to forcc-feed students with the 
latest, often indigestible, observa- 
tions. With this in mind, I would 
strongly advise anybody who faces the 
problem of teaching such material to 
general, albeit advanced, students In 
biophysics to skim through this hook 
at the very least. I um not sure 
whether training at Sandhurst still 
includes the study of other people’s 
battles but I am certain that Roder- 
ick Clayton is one seasoned campaig- 
ner from whose tactics many of us 
could still lenrn a lot. 


W. Patrick Williams 


W. Patrick Williams is senior lecturer 
in biophysics at Chelsea College, Lon- 
don, 


DC ead AC Circuits, second edition 
by Gordon Lancaster 
Oxford University Press, £20.00 and 
£9.95 

ISBN 6 19 851 849 9 and , 84 8 X 

Il ls unusual to find a book bn electric 
, circuits commenejngwith a chapter on 
electromagnetism. This is, however, 
perfectly justifiable, as Gordon Lan- 
casters very interesting book is aimed 
Bt undergraduates Ihkmg the first two 
years of a physics. course as well os 
those on electronics courses, lndced.it 
is highly desirable that electrical and 
electronic engineering students also do 
not lose sight of the physical concepts 
which form the basis of electric circuit 
theory. 

The basic circuit elements, laws and 
methods of Circuit analysis arc Intro- 
duced in. chapter two on “Direct- 
current circuits'*. This is followed by a 
chapter on "Alternating currents” , 
which despite its title, starts with the 
application of direct current sources to 
RC and RL circuits. Although the 
expressions derived show the existence 
of both a transient and steady-state 
term, this point could hnve been given 


Electric circuits - theory and practice 


more emphasis. The following sections 
of the chapter present a lucid graphical 
and mathematical treatment of alter- 
nating currents and voltages and de- 
velopjhe methods of circuit analysis 
concluding with a good selection Of- 
prablems : to .bo solved toy the student* 

• In- the chapter 6a tlfi Rcsbnanpe", : 
, dealing With se r les and parallel drouila, 
the nqthor rightly emphasizes the fad 
that the transient arid steady-state 
terms are both components of the' 
general solution of the relevant dlf- 
. ferential equations. The most impbr- 
tant -features of coupled resonant cijr- 
, cuits are introduced in a way that 
provides the basic principles for the 
student who wishes to pursue the 
subject further. A bridging chapter on 
“Electromagnetics" is concerned with 
some of the electrical and magnetic 
properties of materials as they relate to 
the components of electrical circuits. 
"Pulse and transients" then introduces 
the Fourier series and the Fourier irtd 
Laplace; transforms, this' latter beifig 
dealt with in a concise way with a 
ini qimuin of ; rigorous , mathematics. 
Several applications to electric circuits 
are given and there is a useful selection 
of problems. . < " 


A chapter of some 70 pages on 
Network analysis and synthesis” con- 
tains some very useful material. 


which sensible approximations con be 
made. 

The book concludes with two chap- 
ters on "Transducers" and “Instru- 
mentation". I applaud the inclusion of 
a chapter on measuring techniques in a 
boofo on electric circuits, os students 
should be applying their theoretical 
knowledge tdprachca 1 situations in the 
aboratory . The basic principles under- 
lying the operation of measuring in- 
struments are discussed, together with 
techniques for interference suppres- 
sion, noise reduction and signal en- 

tem? ment n mstrumenta fion sys- 

Dr Lancaster’s book can be highly 
rerommended to students on physira 
and apphed physics courses. His cleat 
presentation makes the book very 
readable, _ despite the considerable 

°* sub J ecl compressed 
into its 300 pages. 

•• • j- M. Ivison 

tionships, ,erap|ias£: r f at j er in the department 
throughout the book) .fhosb features bf Sf electronic engineering 

practical imjmjjtonce and the points at ^ Lo j { Sbborough University of 


.aj.ia sums very userui material, 
although the section on the noise figure 
. an amplifier does seem rather out of 
place. The general properties of the 
mMhematical, functions;, used to de- 
:<icribe ,tb& rasjrohse oL networks are 
dealt with iti a mahner appropriate ko 
■ thf mathematical ability of students at 
tnlk stage m their course. Formal 
mathemimcal arguments are well illus- 
trated by appropriate practical exam- 
P=u!i a 1f lh ® “mP'e* frequency plane 
the method of obtaining 
tne steady-state amplitude and phase 
■response of networks being clearly 
^^“andfrequenCTscal- 

works. Therfe are : 29 problems to he 
solved , by the student; . 




Systems 

signposts 




Systems Thinking, Systems Pr**, 
by Peicr U. Checkland 
Wiley, £11.95 
ISBN 0 471 27911 0 


riiose who have heard the tern 
tems" bandied about in their o£ 
discipline - systems management tl 
gmeermg nr geography, for esaU 
- mid who reach for Pnf£j 
C heck In ml s book for enlighten^ 
will receive many surprises. Contrary l 
to expectation there is no elabon- » 
lion of the concepts they would re. 
ognize as systems concepts, bound. 
ary feedback and so on, n« a 
elaborate attempt to prescribe i ‘ 
standard use of the sysltm : 
approach. 

The first clue to the nature of At 
houk, and the first surprise, is pm- 
vided by its title: for "practice s 
usually contrasted with "theory’' m , 
with “thinking”. To those fanilr, 
with the literature of syslena ftj ‘ 
bat the 


Chairs 


Professor D. V. Caribera, professor of account- 
ing il ihc Unlversiiy of Manchester, lias been 
ippoinicd 10 the Arthur Andersen chair of 
accounting at the London School of Economics 
Hlb effect from August I. 1981. 
professor J. W. DougUI, professor of engineer- 
ing iricnce fit King's College London, has been 
arpoinied to the choir of concrete structures 
and technology at Imperial College with effect 
from October I, 1981. 

Dr A. Felnsttln, head of the deportment of 


stem, ni-uu m me .urporimcnt ot 
at Ihc Institute of Animal Physiol- 
ogy, Cambridge, has been appointed to the 
chair of immunology at the Royal Postgraduate 
with effect from October I. 


signals immediately that 

not concerned with general syiisu 
theory, the putative mathematid 
theory of the behaviour of all - 
terns, but with his distinctive ‘m l 


tical r _ w 

Characteristically a systems thinks j 
". . . will seek an account olfcl 
structure of reality and of the pm | 
ccsscs observed going on withfnila f 
terms of whole entities ('spiral j 
which he will define". In doing soki 
will not assume ’’. . . that (he me - 1 
ponents of the whole are the rare ‘ 
when examined singly as they in j 

n their part in the whole, n ; . 

c principles governing d* i 
assembly of components into Ek j : 
whole are themselves stragfeb] 
ward.” Nor does the 
approach he advucutcs . . weteri 
that life is tidier than it is, Atari . 
it the intention to force & i* v ; 
more rational form' 

Any reader who 


Medical School 
1981. 

Professor J. G loafer, professor of experimental 
opthabnology ai the Institute of Ophthalmo- 
logy, has been appointed ut ihe Sembal chair of 

S rimental ophthalmology at that institute 
effect from June 1, 1981. 

Protest! r J. R- Hodgw. professor of pharmacol- 
ogy it the Royal Free Hospital School of Medi- 
cine, hu been appointed to the chair of 

£ amm«)l 0 Ky at Inal school with effect from 
ne I, 1981. 

Professor R. L. Marris, professor of economics 
at the Unlversiiy of Maryland, has been 
appointed to the chair of economics at Birk- 
bccl College with effect from October 1. 1981. 
Professor D. C. Watt, professor of international 
hhuvy at Ihe London School of Economics, has 
been appointed to the Stevenson chair of infer- 
national history at that school with effect from 
October I, 1981. 

Dr 0. S. D'A Hart, lecturer in economics bI 
ihe University of Cambridge, has been 
appointed to the chair of economics at the 
London School of Economics, with effect from 
October 1. 1981. 

The title of professor of electronics has been 
conferred on C. S. Altchlson, in respect of his 


post &t Imperial College 
oology. 

The title of professor of immunology of 
rheumatic disease has been conferred on Dr R. 
N. Main!, in respect of his post at Charing 
Cross Hospital Medical School 
The title of professor of ancient philosophy has 
h«n conferred on R. R. K. Sorabji, in respect 
of hli post at King's College, London. 

Dr J. V. Soames, a senior lecturer in the 
department or oral medicine and oral pathology 
in the University of Edinburgh, has been 
sopointed to the chair of oral pathology in the 
Pcntu School In the University of Newcastle 
upon Tyne, from October 1, 1981. 
w Dsvld Betas, lecturer in French In the 
University of Edinburgh, has been appointed to 
the s«ond chair of French at Southampton, 
from April 1, 1982. 

reader in anatomy at 
01 “faiburgh, has . been 
JEttSJffa ral** of anatomy al 
Ur P n™" 0il0bw I- 1981- 
EdinbSref' ?^ en 1 L rfadcf 1,1 lho University of 
chidr oftj? P f0m0led lo personal 
of Physical electronics at that institute. 



exhibition 


September 12. U,,lversl1 * ™ until 

k as 


Noticeboard is compiled by 
Patricia Santinclli 
and Mila Goldie 


Appointments 


Uni versi ties 

Leicester 

Director: William Forster (adult education). 

,l -' t ' ,ljrcr - Derek John Andrews (compul- 
.'!$• ^ Mar,,n Cu,lLs Ichemis- 

^ ' 4 r 9.“o- d ° Bni,ncr hcgal (politics, tem- 
P™ u !7*. tutor: John Terence Ben yon 
(auull education). 

London 

Conferment of ihc litk- of reader: Dr P. W. 
Ucurmnn leftfeiitncncnl aerodynamics). m rc- 
spcei of his port m Imperial College: Dr R. J. 
'.handler I soil mechanics), in respect of his post 
al Imperial college; Dr B. i. F, nc fccon- 
oniicsi. in rcspccl of his port at Blrhcch CM- 
“/J- K - Harvey (gas dynamics), in rc- 
spccl of his post bi Imperial College; Dr R. J. 

(“mmuniiy medicine) in respect of his 
post at Quy i Hospital Medical School: Dr D 

# W™?? 1 Jftl* 1 -). In respect 

o ii pt ? r 81 ta i*rlal College; Dr R. D 
Rawlings (materials science), in respect of his 
CWfcgc: Dr S. D. Robinson 
(inorganic chemistry). King's College. 

Queen’s, Belfast 

ElrSLir? N ? c, , Scu ‘' ("psychiatry of old 
ogc.), Martin Joseph Lamb (physics). Confer- 

Mlehjf rv C m °L ll ? ,,,,Mry ^search fellows. 
Michnd I Suillcahhuln (social amliropnloi 

nh ° RrtW,MJnc (physiology); Dr C. 


search 


nhatia (clectricai and clceiranic engineering Vc- 

i ^ E ; f /Pure am ) applied phy 

i5f J ’ D Atom (medicine); Dr Polrioa 


plici 


phy- 


I . k ... ’ inmiiLiiius, ut rami ; 

diieV* tmc< * cinc )’ ^°l |n Jehnsum (mcdi 


Grants 


Universities 

Aberdeen 

Biochemistry - Dr Melvin £41.373 from the 
il I? 1 re sc , Brch mto the use of monoclonal 
antibodies in ihe analysis of the antigenic varia- 
tion and biochemistry of human respiratory 
synctial virus; J 

Dr Folhergill - £29.^2 from Ihe MRC for 
research into structure and activity of diphos 


ludy of CH bond lengths and 
artially deuteraled metal-alkyl 


SRC for 'IR studs 

strengths in l_ w 

compounds; - Dr Forrester - £16.550 from the 
SRC tor research into configurations and con- 
firmation of nitrogen radicals. 

Medicine - Professor Stowers - £19.200 from 
Scrvicr Labi for comparative study of gllcaride 
and chlorproparmide on platelet survival. 
Physiology - Dr Aggett - £17.620 from SHERT 
for the development or multi-element methods 
for the comprehensive determination of trace 
elements In human and animal materials and 
Iheir initial application to human facial tissues. 
ggjjjR - Dr Gorman - £23. 382 from the 
NtRC for research into social organization and 


Fimmel - £40.998 from Ihe Science nnd En- 
gineering Research Council for resenich with 
structural analysis of membrane hound hyd- 
rogenusc of nscherivhlu coll; Dr B. Burchell 
nnd Professor G. Dutton - £12.905 from Ihc 
Medical Research Council for purchase of 
npparulus in Connection with ihclr assay nl 
enuMcnous and xconbiotic mclaholitcs. nuc- 
leotides and peptides by high performoncc li- 

3 uid chromaiogruphy; Dr B. Burehcll and Dr 
. Kennedy - £57,125 from Ihe Medlcul Re- 
search Council for research into Idcniiflcaiiun 
and characieriialion of multiple forms of rat 
and human liver UDP-glucuronyllramfcrasc; 
Professor G. J. Duiton nnd Dr J. Lenkuv - 

( S I fp. im ikn Iffi^danl n a. — ...L ire 


phoglycerate mutaw and monopliosphalyccrwc R , ^ rcseaTch l '"J 0 ,oc1qI ^rgan^alion and Professor G. J. Duilon bkIdS iIE*’ 
human erythrocyies; Professor gjFW ‘he "»**! * D ‘ fllJS7 from ihe Medical Research Counclltor 

Kct - - £4I,U i I front ihc MRC tor research on " -f. 1 fro . m . ll,c * RC rcwareh research Into ihc regulation of glueuronldaijon 

dependent DNA Dolvmi-rnse* frnm hnKu hu.,. I n|0 provninns of an infoimation eatherino sv*. between birth and puberly nnd its relation lo 

Phase I drug mcixbotism. 

Biological Sciences - Dr J. I. Sprenl - 
from Ihe Agricultural Research Cou 


dependent DNA polymerases from baby hams- 
icr kidney ceils using monoclonHl antibodies. 
Chemical peiltology - Dr Smith £36,003 from 
the MRC for research Into fibrin structure In 
intima and mural thrombi: rclminn m "fibri- 
nogen'' and bound lipoprotein in human athcro- 
sccrosis; 

Chemistry - Dr McQuIUan - £19.232 from Ihe 


Into provisions of an information gathering sys- 
tem and n database for marine fouling informa- 
tion of relevance to UK offshore structures: - 
Dr Houlihan - £23,279 from Ihe NERC for 
research info environmental effects on the 
growth mu) meiHbolism of Crustacea. 

Dundee 

Biochemistry - Dr D. H. Boner and Dr A. L. 


■ vr i iv* H rr h 

sentiments might doubt lhal W-, 
inform any practical resolnM' ; 
difficult problems especially \ 

JST 1 ! ^ Open University programmes August 15 to August 21 


- , - - £34.635 

. - Agricultural Research CoundJ for 

research into the cffccis of low temperature on 
nitrogen [k.ni..i\ .uid nitr.uc assinulullon in 
Phascolns vulgaris. 

Dermatology - Dr W. Frain-Bell - £24,000 


from llw Skin Disease Research Fund for re- 
search into the development and phoioche- 
■nu therapy and phoiuihcropy and the study of 
the rclailoiuhip between pliuinscnsilivity and 
conlacl allergic dermniiiis. 

Geology - Ot A. W. Owen -£35.235 from the 
Nulional Environmental Research Council for 
research into the Ordovician stratigraphy and 
fauna or ihe Oslo Region. 

MMakiHAw/ Sciences - Professor D. S. Jones - 
Ll4,o3U Trovn ihc Mi nisi r> of Defence fur rc- 
search Into theoretical studies of noise genera- 
tion by non-linear flow near Ihe blade-tins of 
transonic rotors. 

Physics - Professor W. E. Spear and Dr P. G. 

j r - £IO,800 from ihc Science and 
Engtocering Research Council for research Into 
me development of integraicd amorphous illl- 
con fei devices. 

Psychiatry - Dr D- O. Nicholh - £32.344 from 
the Medicul Itcscaich Council for research into 
the mechanism or calcium Iran spoil across nnn- 
nutochondrial membrnties in isolated nerve 
endings (synalosomns). 


problems which are maniia* “ ‘ 
reeling of unease but which ^ I 
be explicitly stated 
appeuring lo oversimplify tne m- [ 
(ion.. A In r, powerful an 

ing section, in which even incp j 
hounds away cheerfully I®**®? .. j 
off a leash, Professor ChecklagJ 
plains the methodology that l 
able ihe tnmslation of tn«* 
ments into practice. He, 


ments into practice. Jll r AS r , 
scribes l lie projecU in whira. 
developed and used, doona^ 
what those who have read ni**^ 
know to he sul«tnnlinl ,nlcllB ^ 
progress in the subject. „ 
The relevance of this 
readers primarily conceraw^, 
issues of organization, 
or public policy will.be j 
dramatic. Those . wgSfdff 

made to place systems in'D^ 
the methodology into 
scientlflc thought 


Having placed his wo« 
lectual tradition in % 

to be comfortable, ^ 

I H th nr Professor CQ&UTZzS 


hope is that Professor Cb 
feel free to write 
other disciplines who bay ^ 
and instructively a ^ a ? nD tjns 
concepts and who 
dear and spphisticajed » ^ ^ 
them and of the thewy^^ 

forms them. In th .? i! n iojry w . , 

who use the StoSSt'lKS 

created will have 

following the mwy Pgf ftom *»***«*^* 

so enticingly signpost 
main road. 


John 

in the faculty 
Universi, 


Open Oniversity. 
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Poutler Series 

Indusirial Landreapu, 
24). WooUeo Industry fAIDlTpfag 

'"Sr* “C- mite. (A292; pro, 

u Ewn- 

tore: IMM6B D a ry p El }^i?iw5 clun S ln ¥ «*■ 

‘°-ll prog 13). 

•jm fiSf 4 

104! m 1 <89-1970. Images of CUu 

IU0 PS U ^° lfl ° < " L MDdula,lon and i»be fT»l; 
5)JJ ^ “faring. A Study In Control (T39I; 

u ” d0 " s ' n " 
Eva,ua ^ n I ■. Merger 
Md lunctloji. Feeding Meehan- 


Sunday August 16 


BBC1 
7.1 B 


740* B 


Research methods In education uid ihe social 
sciences. Simple ModeDIu (DEJ04; prog 91. 

brain end behaviour. The Social Pr|. 

_.owIqb Up (SD2E6: prog 151. 

8.08* Policies, people sod admlDJilrailon. The Dor- 

riirllnp r bo f IT VIA- msin it 

BBC2 

1AO 


mile: Uf owl no Up (SD2E6: proa 151 
Policies, people sod administration, 
derline Case (D336; prog 4). 

Engineering mechanics: solids. Work, Energy 
Power (T2 j 2; prog 6». 

60S* Srienre roubdailon course. Looking ul Celb 


1.30 


in 


j^lOl; prog 23) 


- Jibemailc* foundation course. Electromagnet- 
ism. Coraplo* Numbers (MI0I; SM352; prog 
M1QI/26). ^ * 

Making sense of society. Power in Society - Sun 


7.06* Matbemarics foundation course. Elecironugnei- 
lim. Complex Numbers (MIDI; SM352; prog 
Ml 01/26). r 8 

Baca 

&40* The EuUghHument. Haydn's London Sym- 
; prog 13). 

a econamlca. Evaluating a Merger 

« ; prog 61 . ^ 

politics. The Rise and Fall or Britain's 
Sanctions Policy 4: The Niiure or (lie Conflict 

S 3 233; prog 8 ). 

nginecrlng i 
PoS« fT23Z; 

RADIO 3 IVHP] 


mechanics; solids, 
i prog 6). 


Work. Energy 


B.M* Food peoduedon systems. Agriculture and De 

i 1 11(1773 ^0^ 6)^ 


01; prog 25). 
educauc 


.1140 


Francisco Bay Area Rapid Transll: Assembling 
lha Power Structure (DIOI; 
t.20* Contemporary Isiues In ed_ 
with Knleken (E200; piog 3). 

SAB. An Introduction to sociology. Culture and Com- 
munity Public Affairs in Southern Spain f D207; 

An^ntrodoctkin to caJcuhii. Oaometric Vectors 
(MS283; prog 13). 

Man-made futures: design and technology. De- 
lian Strategies (T262; prog 9). 

Technology for leathers Case Study: Teaching 
Industry (PBT271ipro| 9). 

People and work. The Consultant [DE35I; prog 

SoriaJ psychology. Social Skills Therapy (2) 


vefopmem In Eeat Africa (if(T273; 

8.18 Social work, community work and 

Social Work Defense (DE206; prog 13). 

6.38 Elements ot music. Harmonic Analysis (4) 
s . IA24I: pros 12). 

run. Mussolini 2S,1B Ani foundation course. Wc War nltb Rude 


10.10 

1048 

1140 

1148 


11.80 


Nature (A101; prog 251. 
23,30* An ageing population. P 
tearch (P252; prog 15). 
RADIO 4 (VHF) 

Physiology of cells sod 
Function m 


■rograsi in Ageing Re- 


2340 


23.80* Conlemporary Issuh to’ cducal 
Bulletin fE20b; 


Pinurlilon (332 
huh lo 
prog 18) 


irglulKiis. 
If; prog I 


PituliEiy 

SUlu«.i 


[Ion 


Tuesday August 18 


Wednesday August 19 

Baci 

8-40* An Introduction lo sociology. Culture end Com- 
munity Public Affolrl In soulbrm Spurt) (D207; 

7.W* ?he Earth: itructure. compositluu end evolu- 
tion. OH: From Small Begmnlugs (S237; prog 

7 JO Oraphi. nctnoiki and dmlgn Are Four Col- 
ours Sufficient? ITM36I: proa 12). 

BBC2 

840 Materials under sircts. Design with Plutk 
(T35I; prog 12). 

7-08* Mao’s rellgkuu quest. All dura: The Praying 
People l ADM. prog 12). 

7.30 Soliai, liquids and gates. Path Dependent nnd 
Path Independent (ST785; proa 12) 

1840 History of maihemoiia. New Worlds [rom Old 
(AM2S9; prog B). 

17.16 Sniems organisation: the management nl com- 
ptenyr. An Everyday Siory nl Industrial Folk 
[1243: prog 8). 

Schooling and society. Rhondda 2: A Commun- 
ity In Search of Itself IE202; prog g). 

Inquiry. Nuclear Waste - A Scientific Inquire? 
(U202; prog 10 ). ^ ’ 

1840 Aru foundation course. Leeds: A Study In 
Civir Pride IAI0I; prog 25). 

RADIO 3 (VHP) 

8.86 Cojnhlw pij^hblogy. The Telklog Computer 
[jrarnu. ^Music lo Brecht ’a "Mother Courage 11 


17.16 An Introduction to materials. The Car Body - 

L^ ur ? b " ,d BMP. (nasi: p tog M). 

T74fl The derefopment of fonnimeiru arid their 
DarioS and lho Madam Siring Ouartei 

18.06 


(A304; proa I2). 
Ureal Bill sin 


1640* 


-750-1950: sources und hbtor- 

Slum ClearatHe In the Thirties [A40J: 

„ ienie pf society. Power in Society - San 

Francisco Bay Area Rapid Trans t: Assembling 
- [DIOI; prog 25J. 


1740 

10.08 


ihc Power Structure 

RADIO S IVHP) 

645* Schooling and society. Speech uid hose IE202; 
prog 131. 

B.1B* The EnOghtenmeni. Humour in CIhsiimI Music 
IA244; prog 24). 

fl.13 People and work General Practice (DEJ51; 
prog 12) 

23.1E Science foundation course. Metabolic Pathways 
(5101; prog U). 1 

2136* Language fit use. Books in Schools IE263; plug 

23.6B 4 Biochemistry and molecular biology. Basic C«m- 
ccpts In Immunology IS322; prog 12). 

00.16* Ehnronnienia) control and public faealih. 
Nohcs While You Work IPT272. prog 13). 

0046* Computing and computers. Systems Analysis 
and Design (PM95I; prog 9). 





««{£ 

* nd t«»lng. Creole Dialect (E201; 
, Ant w »k J PT27Z; prog 13). 

I' i & uul ” 80 ' 

^ FMnd!ltion 
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Language In use. Books In School, |E263; prog 

uirrkuluBi design and devufopmeal. Portrait of 
CouQteithorpe College (BUT; prog IS). 


BBC2 

840 


form and function, 1 Feeding MedtanJ 1 1 

M W). ■ . 

if. Ecosystem I (T241; prog 

... Information. The Suffice of Mars: 
Study [ST291; prog 12). 

Reading development. 'A Wealth of Words' 


6.16*: 

6.38 


Patterns of Inequality. Political Tndepen 
and India: Continuity (D3Q2; prog 24). 

Modem art from 1848 to the present: jlrie, and 
social Implicatloni. Dada Voices (A39I; prog' 


646 Patterns of 'Inequality. Political Independence 

and India: Cnnllnullv rn V». nma 9/1 

8.66 

13) 

7.16 Making sense ot sod sty. Power In the Gty 


(A307; prog 17]. 

nlass coatmimJcuiou and society. Writing 
■BnhU Script (DE353; pbag I3>. 

23.1 6*, Making sense ol wdety. Power in the City 
' (DIOI; prog 25). 

23.38 An introduction to materials. Waite Materials 

S «2SI; piog 7). 

e revolutions of 1348. Verdi anil 1348 ( A321; 

B 12 ). 

Iculum design and development. Portrait ol 
„ , Counter horpe Co Here (E203; drag 18 ). 

.... ■ — — Resources for RADIO 4 |VHF) 

7 M* L. aM ' Modem art from 1648 to Ihe prerem: rylcs and 

Sffi.—! 1 - ft" •■""■y- FnmBy Network social Impileatloiis. Dada Voices f/VJSI; prog 

2340* Ouetlci. HeriliMIhy and VtulaiKe (S299: prog 


Friday August 21 

• ' ‘ . i . . ' ■ 

Inquiry. -Nuclear Wash - A Scientific Inquiry^ 
fUitaf prog 10). H * 

Schooling and society. Rhondda 2- A Carmnun- 


(PE23I; prog ... 
Econumlcc and education 




IP253; prog 7). 

18.Q6 Management and the school. The Interview . 

iE323rprag 6). 

Science foundiiion course. DNA - The Thread 


B8C1 
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7.06* Schooling and society. _ 

ity in Search of Itself 10202; prog 8) 

7.3D* Language in use. Fiction In the Market Place 
P»g 61 . 

BBC2 

6.40* The nature ol chemistry. Homogeneous Cataly- 
sis (S304: prog 24|. 

746* Introduction to pore maihemailcs The Oilnt- 
StabUlacr Theorem (M3D3: prog 24). 

740* An faitiodiicdoB (o calculus Oeotnatric Vectors 


1840 


fMS283; piog 13). 

Conienunnri' issues In education. 


'Crash 
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-juei Its education. Education 
prog 18). 
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is Forum 24. 

An Introduc- 



ID 101; prog 25). 

Ccntcoporare (as 
Bulletin (HOQ 
RADIO 4 (VHF) 

7.18 Oeeetlci. HeritabOlty and Variance (S299; prog 

7.36 Sian's rellgknn quest. Confronting SniTering 
and- EtQ fAD208; prog 19). 

746 The Enllgntenmeni. Rumour In Clattical Murie 
prog 24). 

r ng population. Progress In Ageing Re- 
aeami fKS7j prog IS). 

Dr ami. Music In Brecht's “Mother Courage* 

RADIO n, ‘ 

23.18* The Hie of moderniim in music 1890-1935. 
Charts s Ives: The Fourth Symphony (A308; 
prog 12). 
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BBC1 

640* Genetics. Plant and Animal Breeding [5299; 
prog 13). 


prog 6). 

1640 Science foundaii 

of Life (SIQI; prog 24). 

RADIO B.fVHPl ■ 

648 Seventeenth cenniry England: a changing cul- 
ture 1618-1689. The Office ot Works (A30J; 

8.16 Science and beHef: # fatim Darwin to Ein stain. 

. Reflections on the Mean tag of Evoltuion 
(A3BI: pro* 12). 

648* Um devrioprueni of I nitre menu and their 
■auric. Twentieth Century Mudr: Ea tracts (I) 

23. IB 
23.36 

2348* Patterns of Inequaffty/ Politic*) Indspendence 
and India: Conltnuit£ (D3QI; prog 24J_ 

00.18* Dedrion making In Britain. Ik Central Unit 
on Enrironmenial Pollution (D203: pro* 24). 
0048 [nduilrlal relailnns. The. . Pit Community 
(PT 281 ; prog 1). 

RADIO 4 (VHF) 

2340* Elements of mule. Harmonic Analysis (4) 
Nomsodlc. An (TAD 

292; prog 15). 


Thursday August 20 

BK1 

8,40 Seycnteenih century Ennfand: ■ chentlng cul- 
1618-1689. The Art of Physkk ( A2u3; | 


(A 304; prog 12). 

CompiUlne and compnten. Sytremi Analysis 
and Design (PMQSlt prog 91. 

Mechanics end applied calrdlu. Solving Prob- 
lems (MST282; prog 6). 

Patterns of Inequality. Pollllei] Indeper 
and India: Continuity (D3Q2; prog 24). 
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15) 

7.08* Conflkn and usbili 
modern Europe cl 


i Pm* 

in the development of 

U rope cl 789- 1 9X1. Imiaca ofCIus. 

(AJ09;prog7r 

740* The handicapped person in the community. 
Lesming Together {1*251 ; prog 8). 

BBC2 

840* The Earth’s physical resources. Rcsovices fur a 
Gty (S2M; prog 8). 

7.08* Cnuial and tnuitle procossoa: Case studies to 
r earth science. Earth idem topic and methods 
Part II. Metamoiphbm In the Italian Alps 
(S336; S337; prog S3W11). 

740 Linear mathemada. Rigid Trans forms Irons 
(MlOli pros 24). 

1640 EwHulkm. Islands within Islands within Islands 
IS364: prog II). 


-nniemparari' — 

Course’ (E?(D; prog 13). 

17.18* Materials under stress. Design with Plastic 
1T3SI; prog 12). 

17.40* rt eadfa jg develop nun l. 'A Wealth of WerdT 

18.08' 'Vwentie'iJ^cenlury poetry. Robert Lowell 

1840 Outface ar^ iedfmeislfli)j>roce«er-. case studlei 
In eanli science. Lands&pt (S335: prog 5333* 

RAD» InjvHn 

8.86 The. handicapped person in Ihe community. 
Work Preparation and Further Education 

8.18* Man's raUgioui quest. ConlKuiling Suffering 
and Evil (AD20B: ping |9). “ 

6.36 Panonallty and [earning Cultural Bias la CUI- 

M Bookr {KOI: prog 24). 

23.16 Music Initrlitsfa. 

ajB * JSSSSS 1- ">»>«»• ■"* Ph Comm unity 

(PT38I: prog n. 7 

2348 Conflict and stability In the development of 
moden Europe cl 7®- 1 970. Tbe impact of War 
«n a Oeittaa Village (A3W, pica J3|. 

OO-i 6* Hie dtutal cosaputer. The speciman EJwm 

„ Piroer (TM22I; prog IS). 

0038 Hr yi iQ fogy ol cell* and .organisms. Pint linry 
Fa net Ion*, in Parturition ($J 4 I; prog. 6). 

• repealed prugrammee 
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Classified Advertisements 


To place your advertisements 
write to : 

The Advertisement Manager, 
The Times Higher Education 
Supplement, P;0. Box 7, New 
Printing House Square, Gray’s 
Inn Road, London WC1X 8EZ. 
TeL 01-837 1234. 
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Appointments vacant : 
Universities 
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Polytechnics 
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Colleges and Institutes o£ 
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Colleges with Teacher 
Education 
Colleges of Further 
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Colleges and Institutes of 
Higher Education 
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Research Posts 
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Overseas 
Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Official Appointments 

Appointments wanted : 

Other Classifications : 

Awards 

Exhibitions 

Personal 

Courses 

Conferences and Seminars 
Holidays and Accommodation 


Rates : 

Classified Display— -£8.25 m C{ !' 
Minimum size : 9cm X i J - 
@£74.25 

Classified Linage— £1.60 D J 
line • ** 

Minimum 3 lines — @ £4 gQ 
Box number — £2.00 

Copy deadlines : 

Classified Display : 

Friday in the week prior to 
publication 
Classified Linage : 

Monday 10.00 am in the week 
of publication 
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CANBERRA COLLEGE OF ADVANCED EDUCATION 
School of Environmental Design 

Principal Lecturer 

In Landscape Design 

Ref. No. 8112122 — 0A 35.04 9 per annum 

Applications nro Invited lo> ihe pod hen of PilucTpal Lwluiv In Landscape Design 
nilhin ih« School of Enwlionmnnisl D«ilgn Tire poll will bet nro vucflni loitowlntj 
it> o lei'iitHxcrii iho ond of 138' nt Mi J A. Fawhioihoi. toumtoliort fellow In 

LanduapoO<n<gii 

Candidates should carabine academic Qualifications and a wldp eepwignee to 
{Hcfonjonal pi, cite* and in reaching ,t lorllary lavol. A isnsliMtV to regional 
■irHiu^o chflrtcierlsrtci and a v^ngrresa 10 contribute io the dsvetopm.ni nf 
Australian landKapa dulgn thtQ'v and praetico (a dovirnbto. WamberaUp at an 
spreoprlaia profaHiontf initiiuio mMifd also be advaniagaoua io an sopfcent who 
will be rrqnlird lo v.Qr>_ in data Co opaiollon with iris AinnaKan Institute of 
Lsndeeapo Architects. 

The CoVafla is aboconaideilng lha Jpoaintmenl of a Cortege Fallow in (ha School 
of Envfiormenul Design I4A4I.5C9 par annum I. AppLconls lor lha Pilncfpal 
learner posi in Uvnfacape Design wild exceptional acadomie and proloaatora! 
avadanca ei Areoclsra Prafeaaodaf lavei oi equivalent ara eligible io ba considered 
lor appa torment at lha laval of Colage Fatow and am fowl lad lo signify ih&r Irtaiaai 
In lha higher appointment. Careftlslo* who spoiled for lha imalhon ol Kiindpal 
Laclurai Rof . Mo 81/ 2085 attverwad In May wlif sir lorrMilcahv b» coMtoeiad for lha 
Principal Lectureship along with new applicants responding MJ thin advertisem wil 
Thoto who with alio 10 ba considered lor Ida FollaweHp should now indlcaia lha In 
willing 10 ItTO Collage t 

The School of Fninronmerilal Design was asiobllahad In 1974 and olfeis full-rime 
piof.iaionaUv recognised under -giariuele degree coiuse* in archltKiti’e, IndiMlrlal 
design. Ipndscmpa design. bi Hiding end quantity sinvovtofl. loqelhor with a post- 
gradua M roirite In urban and regional planning The School hat 300 student* and 
about a oi/aitar of these era omolhed In die loin year landscape design roureo. Tho 
Head of School hat overall reapnnaitiilily for reaching andmaaarch In ifte5rtteol but 
lha appointor will be in charge ol lha development and promotion ol couiaaa in 
lends cep* design. 

Appointment with fanuie oi on tonueel lor a fl.ad tsrm may bo nogarrered Tho 
Coifoga ia pioparod lo negotiate an appointment on secondment 
Gonsrsf fnfnrmaffon 

The pro Mill M>arv air aching lo tho Principal Lecturer position It *435.049 |>or 
annum and 10 lha position of CoKoga Fallow. IA4I ^08 par araruim. Aadu.nca wnh 
houalng w« ba proMdad Ibr a gaiamt nvomlng' lo Canberra ta u)>t up the . 
ippohrmam and punWan wW bo made lor superannuation and laava. Fares lor the 
■ppolniae and dopendanU and aietaianca whh removal coals will fan paid 
Appointeai liren Hie Australian Pubic Soretco. who ara permanent off lean, may 
D> nerve ihab ailatlne rich la under tha Fuhfcc Swvfco Amandmani Act. 

Some print MNtoa whh an AususSan Uriraralty. Cotaga ol Advanced Education 
v Australian Oovamrn.nl Oapar intent or Authority maybe lecogithed lor purpose* 
pf furiougfi *id rick leave. 

Apple* llona Including tha nariiea and add rasa a a ol rhtae rafaroaa are 
raqiAed not later than B Septamtaer 1B81 and ahoutd ba lorwerded to 
Tha Raglttrer, Cenbarra CoHaga of Advanced Education, PO Bom l, 
Brlponnen. ACT2CH- The CollMa Council reaatvea flit rfgtit to I HI tha poet by 
Invitation. A copy of ■ppScMkin should be earn lo the Asaodnllon ol 
Commonwealth Untv.raldai IAppls.1 30 dot dan Bqudre. London WC1H OPF. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAND 
CIbmIgb and Anolant History 

LECTURESHIP 

(Permanent Tenure) 

Applloenla should bo qusIHIed both In Lathi end in Ancient HJaiory. |n 
the former no id. an obfity la me InnovsHvo methods of leaching Lattfi io 
bvtfnnJng atudenia b required. In the biter field, an Interest in soma 
uimst* tri flt* anew and political Malory ol Gtaece and Rome la 
desirable. 

’ Th* Department offeia lull sequences ol oourtea in Greek, Lailn, 
Ancbnt Hbiwy and Modem Greek and eome courses In Classical 
lilMslui • In Tianjlailon. 

The appointment wil be to the pwmenent staff but the UMversky 
reserves Ihe right to moke the appointment probationary where It 
considers this appropriate. 

Salary. A419.8ai-A52ft.C3T. 

Closing dots: 11th September, 1981. 

Postfan No.: EM. 

Applications, frtefuding the names and addresses or three referees and 
slating the position number should be sent to the Staff Oflicsr. the 
University of New England, Armldafs, New South Woles, Australia, 
2361. prior tq the dosing doff- 


COLAlSTE BHANTIARNA NATRdCAIRE, 
AN CHARRAIG DHUBH, CO. ATHA CLIATH 
OUR LADY OF MERCY COLLEGE, 
CARYSFORT PARK, BLACKROCK. 

CO. DUBLIN 


(A Recognised College of the National University of 
Ireland Cafeiste Altheente do chuld Oll&call na hElreann) 

Applications are invited for the following position: 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT/ 
LECTURER IN ENGLISH 

Qualifications: A good postgraduate degree and 

appropriate teachlng/academic 
experience, 

Salary: IRC12.789 U8I- E16.893. 

Applications (NO special forms supplied) together with 
Curriculum Vitae and the names of .three referees should reach 
the President's Office before September 8th. 1981. 

THIS1 


UNIVERSITY OF STRATHCLYDE 

PROFESSOR OF ENGINEERING DESIGN AND 
DRAWING 


THE BABCOCK CHAIR OF ENGINEERING DESIGN 

« rations ore Invited for Ihe Babcock Clwlr of Engineering Design I 

sdsMp ot tos Dspaitment ol En^needng Dwitge i andTJnwrtna tbmp ?fo‘5VtJS u 

which has became vaoaril due to the death of Professor Thomas Allan. | i^Fopn^ciENCB and 

The Department te one of four which constitutes the Mechanical 
Engineering Group In the University. 

The post twill be remunerated within the Professorial range for UK 
unhrenulles with U88 benefit 

Application forme and further particulars (quoting 26/81) can be 
obtained from ihe Registrar, University at Strathclyde, 204 George 
Streot, Glasgow G1 1XW, with whom appflcatfona must be lodged by 10 
September 1981. 


University of the West Indies 
Trinidad 

Applications nm lnvltud for Ino post 
of: 

Lectursr/Aeelstant Lecturer 
In the Teaching of Spanish 
In tho School of Education. 
Previous expsrienco in trolnlna 
teachers ond/or tho ability to 
contilbuto io tho Teaching ot 
Philosophy of Educntion Is 
desirable. 

Salary scales (under review): 
Lecturer TT«9. 784-43.752 pe. 
Assistant Lecturer TT824.158- 
26.484 pa FSSU. Unfurnished 
accommodation or housing 
allowance. Family passages- Study 
and Travel Grant. 

Detailed applications 12 coplosl. 
Including a curriculum vilae end 
naming 3 referees, should bo sent 
as soon bb possible in tho 
Secretory, University of the Wosi 
Indies, St. Augustlno, Trinidad. 

Applicants resident In UK should 
also send 1 copy to tho Committee 
for International Cooperation in 
Higher Education, Tha British 
Council, Higher Education Division, 
90/91 Tottenham Court Road, 
London W1P ODT .Further details 
are available from either address. 

THESl 


CARDIFF 

UNIVERSITY COI.LF.fiE 


slrar. University of Strathclyde, 204 George 
with whom applications must be lodged by IB 


UMlVBRaiTf OP NMRQai 
KENYA 

Applications are Invited (or 

2 SENIOR LECTURESHIPS 
IN THE DEPARTMENT 
OF BOTANY 

In any or the following ecotaBkal 
dulplnM: TairesuM Ecology. Marina 
Ecology. Aquatic Ecctofly 

AppBcania must hava a PhD wHh 
camkfarablB leaching and research 
mpeitonca. The appofotMa wfll ba 
mpoaad lo partldpsl* In tha inching ot 
both undergraduate and postgraduate 
unnom and to develop rematch 
programme! in their area* ol 
apKlalinriop. 

Satlry scat* KT3 JOO-4,850 pa. IKCt - 
Cl.te sterling | it la un&aly that tha 
BrUlalr Oovemment wll provide laHw 
•u up fa menu Hon and aasociaud beneffta. 
F8SU. Non- contributory madlcal 
acheme: subddlaed houdng or houdng 
aSowanca; Camly paaeage*. 

OauDad apptfutioru 12 caplet). 
Including a Cunteukim v|ua and naming 3 
referee*, ahottid ba sent to tha Raglatiar 
( Recruitment end Trabilrtgl, UrVreralty of 
Nairobi. PO Boa 30187. Nairobi. Kenya. 
10 arrive no later than 18 Septwibar 1861. 
Applicant, resMeni In UK ahould ttUo 
lend 1 copy to ihe Commftfee rot 
In irena flonal Caoinratfon in Higher 
Educodop, Tha Brltbh Coundi. Higher 
Erhicaflon • DWWon. '80/81 Toitwtfum 


UNIVERSITY OP THE WEST INDIES 
TRINIDAD 

Applications are fnvlrad for tha (ollowlna 
poeia In the Faculty ol Engineering: - 

1. Lecturer/ Asa li tent 
Lecturer In Agricultural 
Engineering In the Department ot 
Ch/fl Engineering. Candidate, should have 
□uaJlllcariona and axparicnca to SoH end 
Water Engineering. Thom with a lint 
dogree to other Engineering llaUe will be 
con aldered. 

2. Senior Lecturer/Leoturer 
In Chemical Engineering 

to 8denoe ot Material, /MoiaHurow 
Metallurgical Engineering. 

3. Leoturer/Aaeletant 
Lecturer In Electrical 
Engineering 

to Conus' System, or Network Theory. 
Salary ecatea (under revtewl: Senior 

pa. Aaalauni lecturer 
J7fM,1»28.4W pa IO ilerSng - 
TTM-BIl. FSSU- Unlurnlihad 


"umne 

SC ‘^ L N^ft? ME 

ApnllcaUana or* InvMrri Irir 
tho above poet. Tho nucrnaami 
runrildnta would ba oxpoclud tu 
iBcturu on tlta followlnp dorirao 
courao: nsc Home Ccuntinllrn. 
B8c tnatUutionat Minewunrut. 

? .Ed Home Econontlra anil D.Fd 
aatiloa and Doaiair. Apr»li<inia 
shaulu Itavo sitprrtprlatr Inrlnr- 
ing and ronoanli/lmliiBirlal 
pnrinneo and almi Lo nbln tu 
cuntrlbuta taworda t ho baatr sci- 
ence coursqn. Sulary Riiiiun. 
Cfi.0T0-E9.730 p.n. Unllai tu 
comniaiico lat Oilubnr 1981. 

App licot lorn It WO i«iiln*i. 
togalftar with tho nonixn nut) 
addreaBO* of twn rofurnim, 
eliould lio (urwarrlnd tu lira 
Vico-Prlitclpal (Admlnlalrntirmi 
and Honl,irnr, Urtlvurnlly Co|. 
loop. 9.0. Dux 78. Cun) If r CKI 
1XL, rrom whom funhor tmr- 
tlculars villi bn ovullotilr. t:1r«|. 
li ID 'iJiSJ 1 * 1 * Nniitninlmr 19C1. 
nor: aaag. m 


Unlverilty at /•apua NtwQjfc*, — | 
Ap|.iicniior» na invited to On mi l 
SENIOR LECTURERUCfllFffl 
IN PHVSIC 8 I 
tElatiionlci and Qananl Ripto I 
tei.nbio flora January 1M2 h - 
jniriliniec wll be eacttM n to 
iiniioigrartuoia counre tnabewari' . 
mloiu'J topic,, and lo thm n u r 
iniroriucioiy Phydea Appfnrotf fc ! •. 
proforably have 'eacHng 10004 ,! ‘ 
t iioio aioa, The Dipaimam teuil! ; 
uauipport etecrrcnlre wortUupMI,' 1 ' 
retooich cctivfty In upper nrwn 
phyalca, agricultural imtwjlt, ' 
(hundentrara, gnd geomjgnran fl ' .' 
iniareir and oipariince of writer 
vihito not ewnlial. wR be anMi<' 1 
sdvBniagc 

Salary Senior Lecrurtr tDJHp . 
Lecturer Grade If Kl&Mprteui 
K14.18Spa.(Et ilsrflng m KIJR tk» 
year connect: gntuhy: anmt.’ 
unproved reitercli; ip»i l ' 
nccommodatlon: family pwp ■ - 
baggage allowance: lam trafelf 
month, tervtce; edyution ctetel 
salary cominualiofl Khan* 0 n I - 
oonnderiillnmiof dlubily ■). 

Applicant, who wtti b rr/ !’ 
joconriraonr from rhu homndl'n.j - 
will be wakemod j 

□oraiiod eppDcaHou 0 tce'j 
Including a curriculum vOn. i oa'i 
■mall phoutgriph andnimng)Yre|i. 
should be wnr id the AatowSaw 1 
fSrellingl. Univorrify d hgu w 1 - 
Guinea. 0o< 4820. IMvwftyfllfcu- , 
Now Guinea 10 arrive nstrarfpV 
September 1881. Appacarmretim. .' 
UK ahould iho rend I cwr 0 O 1 
Commniae for Iniemattwi Ctwre, ’ 

In Higher Educaiton. TtelnAhnJ.r 
Higher Education IhM*. > . 
Tnuonham Court Rotf IroA''*''. 
OOT. Funhai dele* »i etB* * '(■ 

atlihnf « Hitt MR W? * 


cambridq ! 

HTiWILUAMCOUO ! 

ARHUfTANT 8 U*y» . 

ritswimom P#**£S$e j 
npualnl from l 

tSeT^nA gSR] 

S!i r J m »n 'd'o^U 

innitm. I 

Tim rtrilene U j ' 

imraun, praFecuo'* »■ 

who lio* ' 

Inu ond aioff iMnyKSw » 1 


accomnrodatian or housing allowance. 
rejpiYpwoeaa. Study and Travel Orant. 
Detailad appilcailona 12 copies). 


-Kinuiixa 1* tuprasr, 

toouffing a cmriculum vitas and naming 3 
referees, ahould ba rent a, a can at 
poaaibte <0 rite Secreury. Unfverellv of 
the Wear Indies. St Auguat/ne, Trinidad 
Applcsnti raaktent In UK ahould alio 
sand t wgy w \ha Cwtwrttiaa fur 


NEW ZEALAND 

UNI VbllHITY OF OTa< 11) 
Dunedin, Now /nalainl 

LBCTU RgHIU PN^Nlj^ YHII’.' AI. 

APl»*<cw*8on» nrn Invited Imm 
gutlably nuoliriod poraonu fur ttin 
rolluvvfna noats at tho Hchuol nf 
Physical Educotlonr 

Candidates should hold Ihn 
au are 8 Of poclar af PlUlosuuhy or 
equivalent, nnd have tcochlnp and 
rssaartli Utteraets In motor dn- 
votopment and/or anoclnl nliyalcal 
education. Tito succaiaftt 



luu endsurr 

I'll rlli or 
lirir 1981. 


NEWZKAWJjJ^ 

univbiiI^w^BT, 

App) Ifo 1 ,0 Qi,fSod“iii* 

Doportmania. '“'v g fl, 
poaeoea • 

g SFSUSSlff"®- 




the TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 14.8.81 


Universities 

continued 


DUNDEE 

UNIVERSITY OT 

nupertment of Mechanical 
Engineering 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

There la o vacancy for a Re- 
uerrli Assistant to work with 
Professor A. It. 9. Bnrr on a 
study or eome features of tha 
dynamic* of rotor uy atoms In- 
volvlng non-Hriearitles. The pro- 
ject will be carried out (n co- 
aperarion with nnlls-Royco 
Limited, Aoro nivlelon. Bristol. 
The appointment la available for 
threo years. 

Applicants should have a good 
Honour* Dagrae In Enolneerlnu. 
Tha aucressrul applicant will be 
encouraged to roglater for a 
PhD. 

Salary within tha range IB 
£5285.16880 p.a., placing de- 
pendent on quallflratlon* and 
espartence. 

Further particulars from Per- 
sonnel Office. Unlvorelty or 
Dundee where applkarlona 
■hated be sent by 10th Septem- 
ber 1911. Ploeee quote ref. 
E8T/49/81E. HI 


ESSEX 

UNIVERSITY OF 

Deperiinent of Computer 
9clent.-e 

TEMPORARY LECTURER 

Applications ere Invited for a 
Temporary Lectureship tenable 
for ana year from October lat 
1981. Applicants from any 
branch ar Computer Science will 
be considered, bpt preference 
mey be given to those with a 
rwsarch and teaching capability 
In one or more or: Artificial 
Inlelllgerica; Computer Archi- 
tecture; Concurrent Proccialng; 
High-level Lenouaga Imple- 
mentation and Doalan; Informa- 
tion Systemi. Tha salary will ba 
within tha range £6.070 10 

16,880 p.a. 

Applies' Iona (nine copies). In- 
cluding a curriculum vitae and 
the names and gddresaes of two 
rafaraaa. ahould reach tho Reg- 
istrar (AO/1 27/TH E9 University 
of EnexjWIvanhoe Park, Col- 
chester C04 3sq. from whom 
further particular* may bt, 
obtained. toon as possible, 
uvd no later than Friday. 4th 
September. H I 


LONDON 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEOE 

School ortfumanlllne nnd 
Performing Arts 

Drams Department 


_,7.h“ Dpme Depart mnnl I'd- 
*Sf** J Taduilcfm Orndo 4 lo 
HI 1 !?, jg - Theabre Manaqer ond 
runteVn*'r " ’.t® BtetoteD/ntcc ond 
rtSwS Hi,.!* 1 *. Oeargo Wood 

siisp 

-wSHSS 

■A T Co£wJJ 5 D|mai-tm«jl oflora 
^Prtrion. 6EI4 «NW: 

S«We^be?!l9B|. ,ppl,e “‘ ,on » ^ 


NEW ZEALAND 

"JttssssrasBSta, 

Apjjlkants whu’iiAvn 

|?K‘SS3 

wm u„' MimawwinSirs!! 

S'SKS-SH 

be^Bto 11 " 0 " 8 clos " 16 “c'o- 


ULSTER 

THE NEW UNIVERSITY 

skssss 

p=«ssi‘si!!f“ ■SJSSI- 

lowahlp, funded by the 
? E rP-C-- Jo work with Dr. W. 
^■Wott* on kinetic and mociia- 
JJfiJJf, studies or nucleaphlllr 
m d «L t i l, l?_K. < i? c ' l - on * of JraaStlon 
cnrhocBtlona. 
ExperlenCD in pH ynlrai- organic 
J. ynl 1 1 c . ^rgnnomotalllr 
•n« B ' ®!iT2 would be an advan- 
tage. The appointment | B Tor 
one year In the first Itisrnnce 
from let October 1981. and the 
•alary tvvlth U.5.&.) j, within 
the scale £6070-£647S-£6S80 
per annum. 

PVrtb-r particulars may be 
The* run'L n''!" tl1 ,“ neglatror. 

w Un iy 8r » l, » of Ulster. 
nrloiSi , Northern Ireland 
f J52 ISA (quoting Ref. 81/391. 
wi.h am “FBHcanans tonethor 
with a curriculum virae and 
names end addroMaa of three 

■! r E2Ki(.S? ouW h6 Bcn ' “ soon 
as possible. m 

CARDIFF 

. UNIVERSITV COLLEGE 

LECTURER IN MARKETING 

9CHOQL OF HOME 
ECONOMICS 

Applications are Invited for 

Efit 0 7 OWE 1 2 S%0 ' pf a ! U l^i u Mes* U R) 
commenco lat October or as 
soon aa possible. 

Applications (two copier.), 
together with the names and 
of two rernraoa. 
aliomd be forward ed to the 
VwT'-f'rloClpnl lArlmlnUlrailoiir 


and Rouletrur, Uni vci ally Sv| 
oge P.d. D'is 78. Cord I If CT 
1XL. rrorn whom lurlhnr I»nr- 
tlculnm will be nvtillubln. t.los- 
jm^ date I lih Septi-inbfir. RuT 


CARDIFF 

UMtYEReirYC^LLErtE 

mM^mmsBUov 

SC economics ME 

Applications are invited for tlta 
above poat. Sulflry Haugo: 
£fi,070-£ 13,860 p.a. Dullea to 
commenco la> October or aa aeon 
aa poaelblo. 

Application! (two caplaa), 
laapifior with tho' names and 
addrosaas of Iwo rof or one, should 
ho forwarded to the Vlce- 
Prtiirlpal (Administration) and 


City of London Polytechnic 

ASSISTANT 

PROVOST 

Applications are invited to fill a vacancy of Assistant 
Provost at the Polytechnic. 

c I h “ urcessfll l applicant will join a team consisting 
ot me Deputy Provost, two other Assistant Provosts 
and the* Chief Administrative Officer who, under the 
leadership of the Provost, direct the management of 
tne institution in accordance with the policies of the 
Court of Governors. 

Specific areas of responsibility for the successful 
candidate will be determined by the Provost. 

Salary £21,462 p.a. (inc.£759LVH) 

Candidates who are able to offer appropriate 
academic and management experience are invited to 
write for further particulars and an application form 
obtainable from the Staff Records Officer, City of 
London Polytechnic, 117*119 Houndsditch, 

London EC3A7BU. 


from whom further particulars 
will bo available. Cluaino date 
llth Beptombor 1981. Rof: 2238. 


SHEFFIELD CITY POLYTECHNIC 

DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT 


“T 0 ? ,of ® WD Vi«i HoMerch posi Investigating style shllimg in 
Uiorelure. urith particular relevance to modem fiction. 

.kSSSthZri! * ht ^ l< ? ^ w * toflrier degree end hare 

studied both Engtish Literature and Linguistics at an advanced level, preferably 
Indudrag work In etylstic cr itictsm, 

8alsrv Beale: £4,60218,180. 

AppHcaHon form and turner detalta ara avaltebla from the Personnel 
OWwer, BhefneM Chy PofyteehnlolDapiTIHl Halford* House nttalin Squirm 
Sheffield SI 2BB or by lolaphonlnB 2091 1 eat 382. 

Completed forme should be returned by 7 September 1881. 

Tha BhsHlald City Polytechnic Is an Bqual opportunities amptoy *r 
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BRISTOL 

nni.sroL I'Oi.vtecfinic 

OEI'ARTMENT Or Ef.ONOMICJ- 
ANIJ SOf.JAI. SCIENLr. 

Aiml If atJr.iie are invlliul lor thc 
lullivwlnii novts. belli n( w ith Imre 
tenable for a ported of l vnar from 
1 .Vinnmlier 1981. 

rf.MI > «>HA»YA!iSor-|ATL 
LCt:j j juKKnn a i*r. r in 

POLI 1 ICS— IIH No LSI/5 7 
Candida i rra ahould poaanav * 

<tonil liunoiir* dogrtrn In r»l|l],-e 

and ur«rl orablv a novt-urndunin 

nuuliflLiirlr.il. Tire i>L<r%on 
ripiKitntcd ru till* no-x win | Jf 
mciMLiiMl lo lourh Cnmparathii 
PuIiiIls i with particular rnfpwnir 
=* . „ Fra, it-© tnnbur 

Spjlijt. oil lira B.A. Social Sr Inner 
uni) n. A. Mudrrn Langnaii <in- 
iireo*. 

lAXFJsSfil UKE > 1 craiic 

I IN ECONOMICS- llirf No 
L3I/5H 

Caridldatan ahntild pnitc,* a 
uubil liriiiuur* dam i-e In Etnnu- 
mlra. I*ij*il-iira(luatr iinallflratluii. 
inacfllnn experience anil relevant 
uuj(lni'h*i ur iirnlMilcinal evprrl- 
nnre- will bo an advitulaiin. riuilcv 
will nil I lido DIP Inaclitran <>f wunij- 
nilrv oil HuUmws F .1ur.il Ion C 111111- 
cll mill nriifo,s|r,n*( (■(■■■i-iws. 

SALARY bi.ALF. Km DO I II: 

50% Mt tfi.03A.ER.bag pr-r 


For further detallH and an 
nppilraiian form. 10 bn returned 
l‘V Slat Auniut Clause rontdet Ilia 
Pansonnol Ofriit-. Colrllrarttoar 
Lane. FToncJiey, Bristol. . 

Plnose quota appropriate Re- 
Inrontn Number In all soRimunlca- 
flona. 113 

LONDON 

NORTH EAST LrlNIION 
POLYTECHNIC 

FACULTY CH-'M:IENCI- 
WAl.THAM FtmrST PKLCINCT. 
Fours r ROAD. LONDON KIT 
DF.PAHTMLNTOI--RrNF.IIAI. 
KUR VF.VINf; A r.ONSTRl 'C riON 

RLHtARC H A.SSIHTAN1 
r.-AfiCSTHI tv TRAIN INC. 

PAC-KAOEH 

Itf-Ht'iirrts Assistant 1 i-fiulr r.| 
lur lilts Rivyiil tiibtll ul lirii s>l c:ii.ir- 
t'ln-il hutvi-vors lunilcd pnildri. 
Etui kuriiiunt in plannlnn dr land 
iMlmlivIslratbin ■llsctidlriti. It... 
s-jnrth or iruinliiu nsi.i r tr.n.v nn 
uiRsntanu. Initial Hvu munllt rnii. 
trait with unsstlitn nvirnsiun iru 
t iimin'iu o let fteti ib it. ItIRIi. 

Sill nr v: E4.3B6 iii-r mil turn (ilue 


F«ir 1 urrtinr diiiitils and nn 
orrpLi. nl Icrii form nh'avri luntari 
ihn Knr-sonnnl niflir. Nurtn Ejhi 
L tinilun Puli tcihnlc. 13b'1h4 
lllilli Rnuil, riiadwnll llralli. 
Homflird. Eases RM6 6LX QLRIT- 
INO ItF.rF.llUNr.E numbCh K/ 
81/Xfi. TpI 590 1723 Car 3121. 

CLOSING DATE FOR RE- 
CEIPT OF APPLICATIONS 31,1 
AuaueilllBI. 113 


Colleges of Higher Education 


West Sussex Institute 
Higher Education 


Lecturer in Applied 
Social and 

Administrative Studies 


: 1 • 

!.$■■*■ • 

I ' 


Polytechnics 


CITY OF LONDON POLYTECHNIC 

Head of a New Department 

Grade VI - £1 6,804-El 7.349 

^^*PoK«raI^i tabBl ^ ,om ^^^ on,,8r ^ of two Doparlnwnta 
^rtmertrUM.i Z ^P« rtnr|Bn ‘ of Manegemenr Sqiartce and 
XTS’ “•toftamrtB'ci end Stellstic. 

Kajtoto will h 61 Dfi P ar1m8flt - who will be appointed aa soon as 

BV,den * POWBTB of flOBdemfc isadersHp and 
ntwvftnnS .u" 10 °PP | Icatl0R8 of *«Y of tha Dopartmantsl dtedpllna* 
post. M flbDV * 48 Invlled to apply for fhls new and challenging 

Bnd ® n ■PPltaWlon farm pleaas write, 
London *°- |h » 8taff Reoorela Officer, City of 

" ^VUghnlo. 117 Houndadltoh, london EC3A7BU. 


PAISLEY COLLEGE 

AppUcetlon, ere Invited for lha post of 

p ROFESSOR/HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
OF CIVIL ENGINEERING 

Sf S5?**Mra to September, 1B81 foHowtog the appotolmonf of the 
. the nZS^^fterimehltoaClidref iheUnfrtreftyof Sl/aibdyds. 

neff of M end offers CNAA degree end 

k® wm peiani 10 guide the dsvafapmem of reseerch and 
^rerewsl Hnd sNxikJ he vo apprgprtow reeMrch, teaching and 

J" 0 *?***!! datalfa of Uifl.worft uridtrtsken by tha 
Jrea; ■PPBeetion form* may fas dbtalned from Tha Personnel 

(UWn Fiona /Ur Taohnolofly, High Btresl Psfslev PA1 ME 

^ Oft Am 230), lo whom completed town, sheuU he 


Colleges of 
Further Education 


LONDON 

INNER LONDOg^DUCATION 

Hammersmith and Wait London 
Gllddon Road. Borons Court. 


WliUMWM ONUIW toVUH, 

Wl4t»L 

HEADS OFDEPARTMBNT, 

A- Applications are invited for the 
post or 

The department offers s rsnoe 
of prafesalonol courses, covering 
Building, Estate Management. 
Rating & Valuations end HoualriD- 
The Head or Deporunent will be 
expected to work closely with ihe 
Department or Crafts which Is 
within the same Board of fitudy, 

Candidates for this Post should 
be wall-qualified, have appropri- 
ate experience, and possess the 
capacity to integrate staff and 
develop courses. 

The appointment is to com 
mance ei soon a* possible . 

B. Applications ere invited from 
senior building craft eteff ror the 
post Of HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
OF CHAPT8. 

The- departmenta cover a wide 
ranoeof building and allied crafts. 
The Heed of Department will be 
exported to work closely with the 
' Department of Construction and 
Estate Mina gem nut which la with- 
in tha Berne Board of Study. 

Candidate* for Ihla poet must 
be wall-qualllled. have appropri- 
ate experience, and possess the 
capacity to give imaginative lead- 
ership . 

The appointment le to com- 
mence bb aoon as possible. 

SALARY) HEAD OF DEPART- 
MENT, ORADE V - £13.914* 
£13.462 rplus £709 Inner London 
Allowance! subject to formal 
approval. 

Application forma and further 


Colleges 
of Technology 


BOLTON 

INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
DEPARTMENT 

_ LECTURER ORADE I 
(Temporary One Year Contract) 

. Applications are invited for 
the poet of Lecturer Grade I In 
P ro due tl o n/M anufeclurlng 


nearing to teach et Higher 

"ertfricato/Hlgher Diploma and 

Ughar National Diploma level. 


m nearing 
Certfflcata 
Higher Na 

1 Gatidfda 
be gradue 
Enguieera. 
although di 


CaHdfdelae should 'ProrerabJy 
> oradustM and/or Chartersa 
it glne era. Teaching experience, 
though desirable, I, not assen 


Salary Scale: Burnham Lectur- 
er Grade I ES.034-cg.638. Point 
of entry ta the acale according 
to qualification, and experience. 

K Application farm* end further 
rt leu I an may be obtained 
ira the Vfce-Prtncipat, Bolton 
Institute of Technology. Deane 
Road, Bolton, a L3 SAD to 
whom complered application* 
ahould be returned By Fridsy, 
38 August 1B81. H5 


Personal 


IMMBplATI , ADVANCE* *100 la 
£80.000. Written term* an re- 
. auaal, negfonal Trust Ltd., 31 
fiver. .Street, Piccadilly. London 
Phone: 01-491 2934. 


611,000 p,a,+ Exceptional career 
Opportunity with major public 
company Jn the London area. Jf 


Application forms and further 
parriculora rrom the Senior Admi- 
nistrative Officer llKC) to be 
returned within two weeks from 

date of advert Isomem. K jy 


you have drive, e .successful track 
record end tho ability to com- 
municate ideas, and are looking 


for a high income and e new 
challenge, we. would like tn meet 
you. Telephone u* now lor furth- 
er details. Anthony Etklnd on 01* 
637 1076. HSO 


Applications are invited for the above post from 
qualified and axpedonced graduates with a past- 
graduate qualification in an area of applied soefai 
studies rate led to management, organisation and 
delivery of service. The appoinimenr is from 1st 
January, 1982 and ig at L.ll or S.L. level (Burnham F.E. 

‘ Regulations). 

Lecturer in Dance 

L.ll Grade (Burnham F.E.). Temporary appointment for 
3 years in lirBt instance from 1st January, 1982. 

Applications are invited from well -qualified dBnceis 
with professional experience of a wide range of dence 
techniques, who are knowledgeable abut dance history 
end interested in the retetfonenip of Dance, Art, Drama, 
Literature end Music to teach primarily on the newly 
validated CNAA B.A. (Honours) degree in Related Arts. 

Lecturer in Human 


Geography 


LJI Grade (Burnham F.E.I. Temporary appointment (or 
3 years In first Instance. 

Application are invited from suitably qualified 
candidates with active research experience In Urban 
Social Geography, preferably in an applied European 
context. The successful applicant will teach primarily In 
the newly validated CNAA B.A. Honours degree in 


History and Geography from lat January# 1982. 

Further datalfa and application forma from The 
Director's Secretary. West Sussex Institute of 


Higher Education. Tha Dome, Upper Bognor Rood. 
Boarior Regia, West Sussex f021 1HR. 

(Tel: 0243-886581) Closing date Slat August, 1881. 
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Holidays and Accommodation 


. OXFORDSHIRE col loop to be tel. 8 
double, ona alnglp bedroom. 33 

„ _ , , mile* Stratford, 

Central heal Inn. Lovely Secluded 
relan. Hull American sabbuiical 
scholar. 300 dollsrn pur iqanih. 
Dover; 36 Qeyton Road. Lon^og 


•^®YLANp — Solway Coast, For. 
GfS.... Behoul - “onunrul Country 
'.. tto 2!E ■ne** Border. Una 
RMIMlBlt* panel 

|fng. 80 rofwns, 48 ocros. Lor 
asHmblv room,, gxnnasiuni. / 
Mr-ylCB* — canipleie ffrg nrecau- 
!!?/£• N "V •■'•rgsscy light Ino- JO 

fiS? 1 6SB3b. ¥ri,n? T ffe 

wHiiiry Bay’.’ fjanli'um^ten^f^i 











I 

•I 


TI1E TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 



Administration 


BRIGHTON 

POLYTECHNIC 

PERSONAL 
ASSISTANT 
FOR THE DIRECTOR 

CBI60 to C9528 

This posl provides an 
opportunity for enterprise 
end Initiative. II is ideally 
suited lor someone with 
administrative experience 
end knowledge of Higher 
Education. A good dBgree or 
relevant professional qual- 
ifications are required. 

Further details and ap- 
pflcalion forms from Deputy 
Head of Personnel, Brighton 
Polytechnic, Mouisecoomb. 
Brighton, BN2 4GJ Closing 
dale 11 September 1981 . 

HU 


Colleges of Art 


SURREY 
COUNTV COUNCIL 

WEST SURREY' COLLEGE OF 
ART AND DEMON 

Temporary Lecturer I III 
rnundutlori Studio* 

Thla cnmporary full-ibne 
appointment la for one ynnr 
tommonclnn 111 Soptnrnber 
I9BI 

Application* ere Invited tram 
suitably qualified and otperl- 
onced persons to luntrltjula lo 
the rourso plsnninn and to 
undnrtakp the touching ol visual 
communication. photography 
and prim aspect* ol tsu dlnten- 
slonnl deilgn under the direction 
of IJin Cuiirae Lender In f-ou filia- 
tion SUMlIaa. 

Far lurcher daialls and ap- 
plication (arm pie aw apply a* 
toon aa poulhla ton The Qlal 
Administrative Officer. Woet 


■nan aa ponlblt toil The CDmi 
Administrative officer. Woat 
Sumy College nl Art and De- 
sign. Falkner Road, Firnhim. 

. 1DS ' t ' ,r " t1 H9 


Overseas 


UNIVtRMTY OF CAPETOWN 

8ENI0R LECTURER/ 
LECTURER IN EDUCATION 

AppUciiiom am Invited lor HUM 
vacandet ip the Faculty ol Mu ration, 
hpppmtroam, wtrti a Keel from Jj) 
Jasuicv IBs or aa ooon *» pownra 
'iharoaltai. wifl be made n alihai Eaptor 
Lectutaf or L active* level, depending an 
Dw maWfcaHoni ml anpariortce ol the 
■ucctMlut eandWeiu, on aUarV Kite 
ranging -hoift HI 4 370420 050 (tar Senior 
Lectured; oi RIO MS- RIB 230 (lor 
lecture). In adffalort a tarvica banue of 
imty One monUCa salary b payable 
anntoBy. 

Tht three tequhad areas ol 

soecutrMtionaie. — 

lal Klllory of Education, Sociology. of 
Education and Comparative Education. 
An (rtaieit In education policy, 
*du rational a dm irui (ratten and pnjtlome 
ol rfyvBiojurwm in South Africa would be 
an advMijgn 

lb) Primary Education. CmdkUraa am 
aakad la iiaia which primary (choct 
' ouqecl ntilhnJf .they ate parWuHily 
■ qualified i tit teach.. Tfi* nccenfiri 
w*l ba oaMcmil »o.pr<hri<Ja 
|eedai« H p in couraa co-ot delation' and ■ 
>' deyttoMtient for tha Bachelor of Primin' 

■; Education daflu*. 

(cl AMtHita. 1tw. successful appbcarv 
w* tie rtisporvubti far |h« method of 
.teaching Afiftam'ln IN Primary and 
Secondary ithool, and for Improving iha 
ttngMOB akPhi m Aftbeoni of oti iluoefna . 
In (he Fj cutty. 

AppBcmtq tfisvld submit q curriculum ' 
win. iuhhi qiudfficatane, experience. 

praMm talanr. ra***ieh interayis And 

Mricaowa, the data duly couW ba 
liumsd. and iha romee and addretsa* 
of Ihrao rafertee. Further Informnlon 
cooctmlpg the pod don ahmjtd ba 
abieliiett from ih« RMbnar, latiehtton: 
Appointments Office rl, Unlumllv ol 
Capa Toon, nmMxueh, 7700. South 
Africa, hy whom appticaNona (quoting 
r*f number E/7i must ba received not 
loin ihanlEth Sep rambei ISBI. 

Staff borwtna aicipda 76% reboia on . 
niWon loss for dapendsnia el UCT. 
Ijnaaroui study tort pthrSafteo. housing 
■ubsiify subject m certain comfltiofla. 
psralDfl fund, madfcil aid end group Ha 
essuniKa Khemes. 

. The UnhuraHy’s palter b not . lo 
drsetinanefe In iha appointment of staff 
on iha grounds of sax, .nee or religion. 
Funner • Infoimailon on the ■ 
inifilerrifntaitaB of thfatpeflev Is dfitaiMble 
homihsRegKl<st.' • 
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r CANADA 1 

ATHABASCA UNIVERSITY 
ADMINISTRATIVE STUDIES 

Athabasca Unlvarglty spedalliBi In dlitanee ^tjcaflon'nvolvlnfl a « , ' 8, V° f 
madia. Aa Canada's first opan unlvaulty, Afhabaaoa u " Iw *7^ 
students who cannot or do not wlih to attend a conventional univarttty. 

Tlta unlvarslly has been expanding Ha programmes, and expacis to fill a number 
of positions for tho academic year 5981-82. 

Applications are now being accepted In the following areas: 
o Pub llo Administration , , 

• Admlnlstratlon/Human Resources Mansgsmant/lndustrlal Relation s 
e F In anclor/Op orations Management 

• Marketlng/Admln I ttre live Policy 

• Aecountlng/Management Information Systems 

• Qiganliatlsnal Behaviour 

ReaponiibllJtlss: To participate aa part of a team In the planning, development, 
produclion and delivery of home-aludy degree credit courses in the B. Admin, 
programme. 

Qualifications; Ph.D. or D.B.A. preferred; consideration will be given to candidates 
possessing an M.B.A. and related experience, end those holding professional 
accounting designations (C.A., etc.). Experience In adult or continuing education 
programmes would be an asset. 

Salary and Rank: Dependent upon qualifications and experlence; 

1 981/82 Minima: (Canadian Dollare) 

Assistant Profeeaor $26,1 DO 

Associate Professor $33,100 

Professor $41,700 

Athabasca University Is scheduled to relocate to the town of Athabasca (about 140 
kilometres North of Edmonton) In 1984 end all positions are sub|ect to relocation 
8t that time. 

Qualified Applicants are Invited to forward a currant vitae, samples of their written 
work and are esked to have at least threB referees forward letters of reference 
directly to the University. All materials should be received by August 30, 1981 to 
ensure consideration. 

During the current Canadian postal dispute, applicants may forward their 
application materials to: 

Athabasca University, c/a Alberts House 
37 Hill Street, London, W1X 7F0, England 

Athabasca University, do Government of Alberta Office 

Room 703, BIO West 6th Street, Us Angeles, California 90014, U.8.A. 

Starting dates are negotiable, but preference will be given to candidates willing lo 
assume positions before January, 1992. Several opportunities may also ba 
available to particularly qualified candidates on sabbatical leave for one year. 
Parsons Interested In such term appointment should clearly specify thalr Interest 
in sabbatical term appointments. 


Athabasca^ 
University LM 


MITCHELL COLLEGE OF ADVANCED EDUCATION 
AUSTRALIA 

Applications ere Invited for the positions of 

Senior Lecturer/Lecturer 
in Marketing 

(2 Positions) 

Mitchell College, situated at Bathurst. NSW. 219km weal of Sydney, Is a 
mult) -disci pUnary college ol advanced education. The courses In which 
the appointees would teach Include the Bachelor of Bus* new, with a full 
major in Marketing, end the Graduate Diploma In Management Studies. 
In 1982 the Collage wBI Introduce a Graduate Diploma In Marketing by 
external study. 

The appointees will be expected to contribute to (he teaching of 
Marketing lo internal and external students, mainly In fields ouch as 
advanced marketing research, apple d quantitative analysis, buyer 
behaviour and etra logic marketing planning. 

An appointee at senior lectures level would obo be expected to 
undertake some responsibility lor couraa management ouch rs that 
related to iha forthcoming Graduate Diploma In Marketing. 

ApnHwnie should have appropriate academic quefillcetkinB and 
practical experience In Marketing. 

SALARY wffl depend on quaUncatlonsand experience: — 

Senior Leohirerl 4A29101 to 8A30984 per annum 

Senior Leoturer II 4A26S83 to 9A28474 per annum 

Lecturer 4A2319B to 6A2M36 per annum 

h*SL ux * r . «A1K121 to IA22661 per annum 

Lactui trill 4A17083 to 4A19E70 per annum 

CONDITIONS of employment Inchida an attractive aupwannuation 
schema and a epeclafly negotiated bank -finance arrangement for 
building or buying s house. Fares for the appointee and family (o 
Bathurst and reasonable removal expenses will be paid. 

AP ?F C £ TI0N8 "ttN out Pfl f wnal data, telephone number, 
quahucattoneand experience accompanied by the names and addresses 
£Jr« 131 referees and a /scent photograph of jhe applicant should be 

il^-^aassma^cATipii ' i ■ 

Bethur»LN8W*^.AtietiWI«;: ; .'T,! 

^PP^albriadofeSipternbariatK.WBI. ■ 


W IVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 

Research Fellowships 

The Unfimrsity of Cape Town invites applications' for Post-Doctoral 
Fellowships to be held at iha University of CapeTownl 
The Fellowships are tenable for 12 months end thsatbmd attached la 
the FelowaMo la R 16 000. Successful candidates from abroad' wm 
receive an additional, travel grant up to e maximum of Rt 600. Thera ls 
noraalrictoni to any particular Ikilaol reoaercht 
Applications must bictale full details of the applicant's raaeaich 
programme h addition to a full curriculum vitae And the names ol two 
referees lo whom the University may refar. The policy of the Uritverstty : 
• h not to dbcrtmlna is In the eppalntrhent of eleff on the grounds of box 
race, colour or national origin. The deles St which the successful 
canctfdalos wi) be expected lo (eke up thalr duties are ftodbleand can be 

arranged to suit Ihe special clrCumalancBs of the candidate." 

Closing date far thq rebeipl of epallcailons b 30 September 1981, :. ‘ . 
Appficalfone (quoting ref. number E/71 ehourd ba addrewed to the . 
Chief Administrative Officer, Research AdmltyisUation, UnNwMy 
of Cape Town, Private Bag, Romleboeoh, 7700, South AfricB. ;• . ■ 

tH£Bl2 


University of Cape Town 

Lecturer in Cultural 
History of 
Western Europe 

Apptfcailana are Invited Irom lultably 
qualified oaraoni for iha Bbova post. 
ADpolnimeni. with eailloit pcnaible 
affaet, v*l« tie mado according to 
quili ncukira and axpariance on a aolary 
icele ranging from RIO 996 - MS 230 par 
annum Iplua a aorvlM bonus of nearly one 
iriomh'a aabry la payable annuity) 

(■oat graduate quallflcatiara In any ol 
Iha following disc Ip linns will bo 
coneldeiad: Cultural Hliiory. 

Compaiailam. HEaioty ol ideai or 
icnrwkifly. Piafeianoa wlB be plvon id 
candklaui wbh teaching esponenco In 
tho (told of Cultural Hlaiory. 

Applcanta thou'd aubmJi a curriculum 
vitae, elating praaom aatary. tha data duly 
could ba aaeumed and iha namae and 
addreaaw qf Ihraa refaraat. 

Funhar Information and deMh of staff 
bonalHi ah aid ba obtained horn the 
Roalatrar. (atlonlton: Appolnimonla 
QMcal, Urtivaraliy ol Capa Town. Private 
Sag. Rondaboach. 7700. South Alrica, by 
whom application* muat bo lacalvad not 
later than 31 il August 1961. 

The Unlnnlty'i poticy Is not lo 
dXorimlnere In iha appakumom of siafl 
on tho grounds al sea. race or rokgkin. 
Further Infoimailon on tho 
Impiamentation ol thla poticy X obtainable 
bom IhaRagltlrar. 

THES1J 


SOUTH AFRICA 

AppI (cat Iona era Invttari for the 

H. A. Mol/eno professor 
IN ENOLIBH - SECOND 
LANGUAGE 


.TO? auccaaaful applicant's In 

•as:^ ba 

Itnarfly or black so 


80 X 0 / training, 

Tha Initial salary will Ha 
bttsad an - qualifications and ox^ 
pnrlencB ln itlrB acala R30040 x 

Itf-Worddldren «t Rhode* 
* aervico. bonus 
dona. * * Odvommant roaule- 

-A k'KT,o L '.' 1 S!rj» J J8sijn; 

SB3 SS.mt.RH??'! 






md furthqr 


nMg: 
;SaS' 


»_>SKrp. 94 b'y nteff 




The Depart men ol' C*kissk a s lias I teen muhorized iosm, 
applications for a new i enured v»osi(ion at the Associate 
Professor level. ITu- camlidaic sltoiild be qualified to 
research on and (each Li reek syntax and stylistics, and 
Greek pro.se liieraiuro; evidence of disiinciion in'both 
research and teaching would he required. The duties or 
the position would begin not earlier than July |, 
Applieniions, including n Vila and the names of ai 
least lour referees, should he addressed to 
George Gonld 

box 1967 Yule Slnllun, New llavcn, 

( (inner Unit 06520, IJSA 
they should be mailed by October 1 , 19R1. 

Yale University i\ an equal apporiuniiy/qf/irntaiht 
action employer. 


General Vacancies 


CONFEDERATION OF HEALTH SERVICE EMPLOYEE? 

TUTOR 

In Trade Union Studies 

Applications are Invited for the post of Education and 
Training Assistant In the extremely busy. Education 
Department of COHSE. 

Candidates should have experience In preparing aid 
designing course materials in a wide range of sunocii 
Previous leaching experience and a trade union bad- 
ground would be an advantage. 

This demanding post (based at the Banstead Head 
Office) Involves extensive travel, lecturing lo aroups of 
Branch Officers throughout the country. Interviewed 
applicants will be invited to present examples of the) 
own visual aid materials. 

The salary for the post Is on the scale £7269. rissig 
by three annual Increments to £8070, per annum, plus 
£628 London Weighting Allowance. 

For further particulars and application form 
please write to the General Secretary, COHSE, Gfm 


kfTT.V^W: (I 


Completed applications should be returned no later 
than 11th September, 1981. 


H !■# A | o national \ 
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ASSISTANT 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY I 

to holp dovulnp Its vyoik In thn llofd uf iivninons Blurionl oriai**** 
af new funding from tliu British Council. The successhJ atv^ 
probably a gradun 10 , will |oln n amall innnt providlnQ « ^ 

to notional snri roglonal uiuuninDtiunN, educmional insiiunt ^ 
atudont unions, anti uuppnri lot UKC.OSA'o convn'>'WS- 
odmlnhrirative oxpoilonco or work with atudunlB nrofoiflb ,e - “ 
ovorseos may bo on arivnnluuo 
Salary C4702-602B(unrinrrovinwl. A 

DetallB and application form from tho Ex§sU“JW s ^ 
UKC08A 80 Woatboume Grovo. London W2 OFQ. U ^ 
8288/8). Complotsd application forma ahould bo ratum 
Soptombar. _ _ ^ 

THB UNITED KINGDOM COUNCIL FOII OVEnSEAfl STUDENT * ^ 


Grants 


LONDON 

UNIVERSITY OF 

BURSARIES FOR POTENTIAL 
MEDICAL STUDENTS 

. Application* htb invited for a 
■iriouy llmlled nurnbsr of bur- 
Mriw for potantlai medical slit- 
dante who ora unable to aatlsfy 
tna norbial entranca raqulre- 
manta, heaauae they have not 
studied tidonco aubjecta to A 
level. 

The bursar lea will take the 
form of maintenance grant* to 
seal b t candidates to undertake in 
on or 

r .. ...... ere courees of study mat- 
ing one year only leading to A 
level examination* in Science 
subject* which will enable them 
to eettefy tha University's en- 
trance requlrrmonta. 


?SflS5 


hUTEI) 

istcSlj &£ 

cunts ahould 

opproprlate 

Science or 

frr^'T’SS 

i5? of ‘ hB 
iS/f/SniSS? 

- £6.SB0. Wi 

to SliaUrinUona ^ 

USB benefit- 

-.-saaii*ifg 


SuccBBsful a and! date* will be 
arrerad p|«co« at madlcel schools 
In tjh a unlvandty from October 
19S9 conditional upon their piu- 
elnq A level examination a In 
aperlfiod subjact(a) at acceptable 
grade a. 


LpplicsUona, togethor with a 


full curriculum vitea should be 
-sent to the Bucretnry. The Con- 
ferenoe of Metrapollien Doans, 
Room 16. University or London. 
Mteat Street, London WC1E 


Buraarlca will oe restricted lo 
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l et A love] or good honour* 
graduate* In non-eaience sub- 
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THE TIMES 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
SUPPLEMENT 


TAKE A SHORT CUT 
TOTHETHES 


You can have The Times Higher Education Supplement delivered 
to you by post every week by becoming a regular subscriber. As a 
special offer for new subscribers* we're offering a rate of £22.50 
tor afull year's subscription and that's even cheaper than buying it 
rrom your newsagent every week, and it's delivered to yoCir door 
s,m Ply complete the coupon opposite and mail it to us and our 
computerised subscription department will process your order 

■rnrnediately. 

Offer applies to new subscribers in the UK only. 
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Please send me The Times Higher Education 
StipplemehtfdrfTick one) 

□ 6 months £11.25 |~]l2 months £22.50 

Please print 

NAME . - 

ADDRESS __ \ 


SIGNATURE 


DATE. 


Please return this coupon together with your cheque 
for the correct amount to Times Newspapers Limited, 
Supplements Subscription Manager, Oakfie Id House/ 
35 PerrymountRoad, Haywards Heath, 

West Sussex RH16 3DH 1HA1 


Overseas subscribers should write torinformalion to the address jbot/e ‘ 
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IDon’s diary 


Saturday 


Wednesday 


All [he Border towns have a summer 
festival and ours in Peebles is the 
Beltane. Today is the culmination of 
the week ana in the morning the 
Beltane Queen, a primary school 
girl, is crowned on the steps of the 
Parish Kirk in a ritual of formidable 
complexity. When my children were 
of primary school age we were always 
heavily involved but I now feel sufri- 
cienily detached to spend the after- 
noon watching the professional foot 
races which bring together, 'the 
Cream of Scottish pedestrians'. 


Back to the grind. Reflect as I drive 
the 25 miles into Edinburgh how 
expensive it is simply to get to work 
now and how much in travelling 
costs a month's study leave has saved 
me. Nice to see all my regional col- 
leagues again and we lunch in style 
with a bottle of wine in the new 
town's latest trendy wine and salad 
place. 


Thursday 


Sunday 


Wc are playing a friendly game at 
home this afternoon so it is an amble 
down to the cricket field after lunch 
in the garden and our rather weak 
Sunday side faces the talents of 
Dalgcty Bay in hoi sunshine. Not 
surprisingly we get beaten. 


Monday 


Conscious of the impending end of 
my study leave (due back in the 
office on Wednesday) I complete the 
articles on which I nave been work- 
ing and tidy them into shape that my 
secretary will find easier to type up. 
Finish a sad piece which relates to 
the slow decline in my personal con- 
victions of the adequacy of the aver- 
age comprehensive school for able 
children. Although my elder two 
have followed me to Cambridge 
from our local comp they have un- 
doubtedly had to do more than I did 
from a grammar school and I am 
concerned that our youngest, enter- 
ing the third year in August, is 
already having fewer opportunities in 
school than did his siblings. 


A Walton Hall delegation is up from 
the OU’s nerve centre to introduce 
us to the new First Year Student 
Handbook which will be sent to all 
new students joining the system in 
1982. The delegation is visibly shock- 
ed Rt the hostility of our reception 
for this document, half of which is 
couched in the terms of psycho-thera- 
peutic counselling for inadequates. 
we repent the point already made by 
the Arts Faculty Board that we 
counsel people in an academic con- 
text only and are not interested in 
using material which might land us in 
the torrid Sunday idiot sheets. The 
delegation leaves early to catch a 
shuttle flight back to (he softer 
south. 


Friday 


Tuesday 

The .final day of my study leave for 
this year, “Have l done all I in- 
tended to7” I ask myself early in the 
morning. Yield to temptation and 
play 18 holes. of golf with’ my regular 

f artner. Fortunately he's off form and 
hi. on to a satisfying win which per- 
mits me to pocket 4Up. Write my 
regular country piece for The Guar- 
dian to phone through in the evening 
before, duly washed and polished I 
accompany wife to the high school 
prize-giving. Our youngest is getting 
a prize as second boy in his year so 
my track record of having been at 
this occasion every year for nine 
years is preserved. 

Science today 

Big brothers 
got it wrong 
about in0 jt 


Major discussion today on the 
UGC’s verdicts on the rank order of 
the conventional universities. Since 
we are funded by the DES we do 
not figure in this' sad catalogue but 
that dries not mean we feel particu- 
larly secure since if the DES make a 
blanket roductionin funding we ate 
bound to feel the same pressures, 
There is some comfort in the suc- 
cessful track record of the distance 
teaching concept we have pioneered 
and in the very satisfactory ratio of 
students to regional staff. I compute 
mine as 1184:1 but that ignores the 
invaluable contribution of our part- 
time staff. It also ignores the percep- 
tive comments or Lord Perry, our 
last vice-chancellor whose valedictory 
observations had us all twitching but 
whose paper was carefully shelved by 
senate. 

Pack the car for the long drive 
down to Cambridge tonight. Tomor- 
row, only 21 years after her ancient 
father, our daughter will graduate 
through the ancient rituals in the 
senate, house. 

Colin Luckhurst 



Robin McKie 


The author is a senior counsellor with 
the Open University's Scottish region. 

The two volumes of Penguin’s The 
World hi 1984, described on their 
covers as “one of the most extra- 
ordinary publishing coups of the cen- 
tury", seems to have suffered an 
unnaturally rapid eclipse for a pub- 
lication bo rightly praised on' laun- 
ching lik 1964,. My .copies, ..taeli- 
| (nurpbed and cracked v atfiic -spines! 
were found, beside somewhat More 
salacious and grubby, offerings on 
the shelves of a dingy second-hand 
bookshop. ■ 

Yet for 3Qn (75 per cent of their 
original pnee), the books now make 
fascinating reading. A series of arti- 
cles. originally commissioned and 
published by New Scientist, and writ, 
ten by leading scientists, economists, 
sociologists and other authorities, 
they attempt to paint a definitive 
picture of the 1980s, based oh the 
experiences of the 1960s. The result, 
cla ms the blurb writer, is a series of 
articles “as fascinating as the best 
science fiction shorn of the fantasy". 

He for she) should really have 
known better. Posterity has a vicious 
habit of making fools of those rash 
enough to talk of things- to come, 
and scientists, despite their obvious 
influence in shaping the future, seem 
to have suffered disproportionately. 
History provides, ■many examples^ My 



What is the significance of E. P. 
Thompson's disinvitation to deliver 
the Dimbleby Lecture? (Let no one, 
by the way, doubt that the Director 
General did, as The Times reported, 
veto an invitation that had effectively 
been made and passed all the rele- 
vant procedures. He did so in face 
of strong opposition from fellow gov- 
erned and BBC staff). 

It is, it must be admitted, poignant 
that this should have happened to 
Thompson, whose recent writings 
have focussed on the growing threats 
to our cherished liberties, from the 
development of the Security Slate to 
the attempts to erode the jury sys- 
tem. Indeed, the first essay of his 
Writing by Candlelight on “The Seg- 
regation of Dissent" (dating front 
1961) discussed the ways in which 
the media “determine, to great de- 

K ee, the questions which it is nossi- 
e to have views about, and the 
form in which these questions arise. 
“What is noxious to authority to- 
day.” he wrote there, “is not the 

E rofession of unorthodox principles 
ut their earnest and effective 
advocacy." 

I myself learned of the affair from 
an old friend, recently returned from 
several years in Africa. He was 
shocked to see what a state British 
liberties were in. Correspondents to 
The Times have reacted similarly, 
allegedly quoting the words (“I de- 
test what you say but will defend to 
the death your right to say it"), 
claiming that teaching and research 
in Britain are constrained “by the 
whims of those in political authority" 
and comparing Thompson with 
Societ dissidents. 

Yet all these reactions miss the 
meaning of the affair. Arguably, 
both it and its aftermath give ample 
evidence of liberty and pluralism in 
action, both inside and outside the 
BBC. After all, Thompson was in- 
vited and encouraged by BBC staff, 
up to a very high level. Once disin- 
vited, a very public fuss was made, 
not least in tne BBC house organ, 
The Listener , as well as in The 
Times, where Jeremy Isaacs offered 
Thompson Channel Four air time. 
Plainly, other platforms flike lust 
week’s Sunday Times) are widely 
available, some just because of the 
affair itself. As for the grotesque 
comparison with Soviet dissidents, 
Thompson himself dealt with it 
admirably in The Times, pointing up 
the utter disanalogy between his 
situation and that of Rudolf Battek, 
sentenced to seven and a half years 
in prison by the Prague city court tor 
his activities in defence of civil 
rights. Any such equation, even by 
using the same unhelpful word “dis- 
sident” is a mockery of Shcharan- 
sky, Sabata and all the other inhabi- 
tants of Gulag and the psychiatric 
hospitals, not to mention all those 
Czech intellectuals who survive by 
stoking boilers and driving trams; 

The affair, moreover, is probably 
belter evidence for -the cock-up than 
for the conspiracy theory of history. 
How else explain the embarrassing 
conflict between the 'chairman of the 
governors' admission that the invita- 
tion had been withdrawn and a BBC 
spokesman's later denial? Tt is also 
evidence for the role of the personal 

favourite was Lord Kelvin who, 
although undoubtedly one of the 
great Victorian scientists, appears to 
have had special insights mto the 
whole series of events that never 
actually transpired. “Heavier-than-air 
flying machines are impossible", he 
.oncif announced, following this uo 
with. a remarkable, “Radio ; had no 
capping .it all with a 
splendid, '‘X-rays wifi prove to be a 
hoax’. 

Given such precedents, it is sur- 
prising that any agreed to take part 
m . venture. Those who did are 

y f r m “ re guarded in their 

claims, and a lot more positive 
Nevertheless, a few gems can be 
found amoni these virions. 

is WarSG^ 111 ^ 1 uncompfomiring 
Js Wemher von Braun, the Geraifin- 
Amencan rocket add ■ satellite 
pioneer, who states that the exist- 
of “ [ °w order life on Marawfli 
have been proved"; that wars be. 

foneer na,ions * no 

longer be feasible: ;and that lunar 

landings will . have become. a routine- 
- occurence i by . 1984. -The lilxf 

ih?re£ l 45 r ^ Arthur Samuel of 


The lecturer 
who lost his 
licence 


dsn. 



Steven Lukes 

element in the present directorship 
of the BBC. I well recall Sir Ian 
Trethowan at the Oxford Teach-In 
on Vietnam in 1965, fulminating in 
the audience at what he saw as the 
left-wing character of the occasion, 
and then producing an outrageously 
one-sided programme about it, about 
which public protests were made. All 
the evidence suggests that in this 
affair he has made a personal and 
most unwise decision, which he will 
probably feel committed to defend- 
ing whatever the opposition. At ail 
events, Thompson and the views he 
would have expressed arc not being 
stifled as a result. 

What then does it mean? In part, 
it is symptomatic of real and growing 
dangers not from, but for the BBC 
First, it is not accidental that the 
Dimbleby Lecture is scheduled to be 
broadcast just when the licence fee 
negotiations are- in full spate. The 
licence fee, the bedrock of the 
BBC’s independence, is being fast 
eroded by inflation and, given the 
political climate, and the headstrong 
temperament of the Prime Minister, 
the risks of causing offence might 
well seem to be very high. And this 
has wider implications, reaching 
throughout the vast bureaucratic 
apparatus of the BBC. instilling, 
especially in middle management, re- 
flexes of caution and anxiety. 
Already, BBC salaries have fallen 20 
per cent behind the commercial com- 
panies, and Channel Four will cause 
further draining away of lulont and 
dynamism. If tne injections of fund- 
ing are not stepped up, existing jobs 
and activities come under threat. 
Moreover, the Government's 
attacks on the External Services 
show how little regard it has for 
BBC interests - ami this in an area 
where rights and liberties really are 
at stake, For those in search of n 
cause for the autumn, l suggest 
“Save the Somali Service", The des- 
truction of these services is wanton 
and irreparable. 

now “telephones will, of course, be 
portable and conected via radio". 
Video and automatic translation 
phones will have also come Into op- 
eration. *‘U will be possible to dial 
anywhere in the world and, to , con- 
verse with anyone speaking a differ- 
ent language with only a slight 
translation delay." Computers will 
also have eradicated paper work, be- 
come world chess, draughts and Go 
champions; and will have “largely 
taken pver the task of composing 
and arranging music” . 8 

Gerald Cross of the International 
Telecommunication Union believes 
lunar bases will have become well 
advanced by the late 1970s while 
Lord Todd states that the principle 
pf thermonuclear fusion power will 
have been established. And in espe- 
gally Pleasing nutty piece by Dr 
Roger Revelle, -dean of research at 

• - %\ artic , les are a mixture of 
■i£ 1 ?L ,va8 Vf optimism, com- 
Dined with the odd, iaiotically over- 
stated piece of full-scale commit- 
ment. Only one or two now strike an 
accurate - and usually chilling - 


Hut it also illustrates a tW 
per that l,es wid,j n thc Qb £ 
namely its own ethos a. ^ . 
understanding which it' ’seek? Si 
^reuh'i or lessor success ' 
into all those who work ter 
it. I have before me an inta^gS 
document. News and CiirwJ W 
Index (October 1980), whkh 

,l, “ l "" K journSl? 

Mimo.l. constitutionally and lL 
practice to he editorially j$5 

« c ’ " n P artial and 5* 
So BBC staff are instructed thji i, 
current affairs programmes "snbw 
fve comments should not be mS 
nor view’s implied, on any control 
siul topic. On ‘‘fairness’’, the foil 
is especially interesting on the^ 
rii.rds governing contributors to™ 
grammes: these are: (i) faimesTc 
giving access (o the medium to tW 
whose views seem Likely lo coramaoj 
a substantial degree of support- ffl 
fairness in giving access to thote’iK ■ 
may not have significant support ba! 
who may have a significant idea © ! 
fairness m choosing and eiplo© 
subjects which cover the whole m. 
mini of potential public intereii' 
And there follows an exposition d 
the fumed BBC concept of “hi 
ance," within and across & 
grammes. 1 ' 

Yet how arc these admirable m 
ciples interpreted in practice? Bn 
continual drift lo tne ‘'modemt' 
centre and aversion to “extremei'd 
any kind, (a favoured BBC (Ms 
lion). Compare the BBC’s unhrk^ ^ 
celebration of the Social Deoimri [ 
Party with its incapacity towratf 
terms with monetarism. Extras! 
arc to be fled in all cases: (he teed 
and flashing eyes are vividly prec, 
to every well-trained BBC o' 
ploycc's imagination and innas.’i} 
recognizable by him. This is rw, 
forced by programme review stain i 
where those who are too “ftfioaT j 
(the Director General's codund 
for left-wing) are criticized, ml, fj- 
they persist, see their pjaMtisf 
prospects dim. The cumu!alirci5s ■ 
if dangerous because liiii ; 
understanding can only lorapaaic i 
those who uncritically adopt H fm 
making sense of a social omf poh'tM ; 
world whose interpretatiop is bsdfi ^ 
matter of deep mid growing fisytf ; 

But, you nmy ask, are i 
pies ever applied? I must at’-* 
thc list of Dimbleby lecW* 
date makes me wonder: If- ' 
Annan, Denning, Gj#®-- 
I lailshnin und Rulhscliild 
nn outspoken apologia for W® 
Icar industry), Sir Robert Ma 
Hnw Wheldon, Roy Jen!® 1 J 
Jack Jones. As the BBCchsIr®^- 
rcvcnlingly said of Thompwn: i 
not sure that 'unsuitable’ 8 Wv* 
right word, It is a fairly 
kind of lecture and you •{ 
sure it is thc right kind of I*** I 

If, however, you think 
the right kind of person. I ft 
to write to the director 
tell him so. According to w ^ 
"dealing with corresponded* rv 

ily muF satisfactorily I* 

BBC’s accountability to 
well ns common courtesy- j 
certainly be sending l» m 
this column'. I will let you 
his reply is, 

note. "I would like to 
my words”, writes Nobel | 
Professor Abdus Salem, j 

College, London, but 20 r 

now, I am positive, | 

. .developed,, world- itfljl ;.W? ■ ( |j, 

as relatively undeveloped 
desperately poor, « s J [:■ 

despite the Fact that , 

world has enough resoun** _ p 
nical, scientific and ^ 

eliminate poverty, j; 

death, for the whole 'hjjj ^ , 

However the 
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nUWCYCI UIV •— 

surely go to another ‘’--r. 
ner. Professor Isldor R* 
umbla University, amJ FSCf# 
ting footnote to aoy t 

predictions made by ^ j jde# 

P “It is a charactensK 
in general that 
predicting the 
done by the H - ^atc! 
Aldous Huxleys. Jhe J® . * Sfo- 
have ‘future In his bo* ^ ^ 

Charles Snow puts U. W* . 

. . . n iAMnllR. i.a Cl 1 j 


enlist is not In*™ JL,, until ^ 
continue the metap o j 

war, he hardly raised ws a .. 

the bonnet”. 


Career 

Sir, - Dougins Bethlehem’s article 
(THES, August 7) is a depressingly 
typical example of the current flood 
or long-winded and disingenuous 
academic protests against tempering 
with the career structure within uni- 
versities. I would like to make a 
number of noints:- 

1. The “long searching scrutiny" 
which Douglas Bethlehem alleges 
takes place before academics are 
appointed to their posts usually 
occurs only in theory, especially 
nowadays when there are often over 
100 applicants for each vacancy. In 
the USA, where appointment proce- 
dures are considerably more elabo- 
rate than in this country, the degree 
to which non-scholastic factors enter 
into appointments has been 
documented by C. S. Lewis in Scal- 
ing the Ivory Tower ; characteristical- 
ly in this country the whole business 
is wrapped up in "confidentiality", 
but it would be perverse to suggest 
that because our system is more 
secretive, it is necessarily more just. 

In the arts subjects at least most 
academics receive their first appoint- 
ment before completing their doc- 
torates and before gaining much 
teaching experience, so I am not 
quite clear what Douglas Bethlehem 
thinks there is to scrutinize other 
than the confidential but - one sus- 
pects - frequently biased guess-work 
of academic referees. 

2. A considerable proportion of 
British academics complete no sub- 
stantial piece of research subsequent 
to their PhDs, and rumour has it 
that a significant number barely 
bother to keep abreast of current 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

structure in the universities 


publications in their pretended spec- 
a ' s area - The fact that one or two 

E / CI V USeS m,ght ,ake 8 couple of 
decades to mature some astonishing 
new imellectua, breakthrough hardly 
justifies the existence within the sys^ 

22 8 1 f . he academics who intcr- 

pret tht. lack of pressure to publish 

m afl mvi atl0n to P r °duce nothing 

. 3 - The benefits of tenure are en- 
joyed Rt the expense of a number of 
young scholars without jobs - let 
atone tenure - who are actually bet- 
ter formally qualified than many ten- 
ured academics. When 1 hail my 

■ /«Ll tervicw tor a university post, 
in 1972, I nlrendy had a PhD and my 
first, rather lengthy, article was on 
the point of publication. It was seven 
years and over 300 further job ap- 
plications before I obtained my 
second interview for a university 
post, by which time I had published 
ten more articles and a substantial 
monograph - not a rehash of my 
PhD Lhesis - and had had a second 
monograph accepted for publication. 

Both the articles and the mono- 
graphs would doubtless have been 
very much better if I had had a 
steady income to live on while writ- 
ing them, and realistic means of 
financing my research, but even so 
they represented a more substantial 
contribution to scholarship than 
many tenured academics achieve in 
the First seven - or fourteen - years 
of their appointments. 

4. Many of the people interview- 
ing job candidates in these difficult 
times are the very people who 
obtained their own posts during the 


free-for-all expansion of the 19W)s 
when, it was really quite easy In gel 
nn appointment. Unless we are to 
pretend that there is less talent 
around now, to fit in with there 
being fewer jobs, we can assume that 
many interviewers are less suited for 
their jobs than thc people they are 
interviewing for vacancies. 

Even if we take it for granted that 
a man distinguished in his own field 
somehow has the ability - despite 
lack of training for this specialized 
work - to assess promise in younger 
scholars, there is really no reason to 
suppose that men not particularly 
distinguished in their own fields have 
the same ability; but rather u lot of 
such people are now conducting the 
Iona, searching scrutinies" Douglas 
Bethlehem refers to. • 

because the Government is 
m-iniormed, wrong-headed and in- 
competent in its policies does not 
mean that the present crisis is one 
entirely invented by the Govern- 
ment. The tragedy of Britain’s uni- 
versities today is that thc blunderings 
of the Thatcher regime seem to be 
strengthening the resistance or 
academe to long overdue changes. 
What is needed is for the idiot radi- 
calism of our government to be 
countered by a more constructive 
radicalism on the part of the univer- 
sities. Instead academe is about to 
pay the penally for its abuse of its 
privileges, and for its smugness and 
self-delusion. 

Yours faithfully, 

A. D. HARVEY, 

26 Somerfield Road, 

London N4. 


Public sector’s core 

Sir, - Your correspondents have 
helpfully drawn attention to the dis- 
tinctive role of the public sector of 
higher education ana to the import- 
ance in the national interest or en- 
suring that the future arrangements 
tor funding and control are such as 
to encourage and facilitate this con- 
jnoution. In referring generally to 
se «°r they liave. how- 
ever, failed to distinguish between the 
or so institutions which carry the 

2JS! of responsibility for 

national and regional provision and 
360 or so institutions 

nr S- u a more [ocaJ significance 
or which are small in size 

fih c , or e group of institu- 
52r 2 ? Polytechnics are of par- 

SrL” Bn, “ ance - They have re- 
SMnded energetically to the charge 

Upon ■ em ky government to 
S?P Particularly dose and in- 
mSp relationships with industry, 
acE^ 6 t,10 L Professions. Tills 
mii fh 5 as been secure d de- 
Sfj !, l, need 10 °P erote within a 
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tribution it will need to make to the 
country’s training and re-training 
needs for man- power. 

Planning for effective cooperation 
between the polytechnics and the 
universities could also become possi- 
ble at the national level, given a 
central bodv for the public sector 
drawn from leading figures in the 
private and public spheres of thc 
economy and from representatives of 
the major institutions and the univer- 
sities. Such a body would have the 
confidence of the employers and of 
the institutions and it would be com- 
petent to work closely and effectively 
with the University Grants Commit- 
tee to *the general benefit of higher 
education. 

Your correspondents’ contribution 
is also deficient in the sense that it 
implies that the local as opposed to 
the national contribution of the 
polytechnics is a function of local 
government control, a misconception 
which is evident in the CLBA prop- 
osals. The local and regional con- 
tribution of the polytechnics is a 
direct result of the response of in- 
stitutions themselves to the needs of 
industry, commerce and the profes- 
sions with their spheres of influence. 
It is not a function of local govern- 
ment control. 

Indeed, removing that control and 
some of the constraints which it pro- 
vides would enable the polytechnics 
to strengthen their local contribution 
to the benefit of their regions gener- 
ally, including local governments. 
Moreover, the continued presence 
on governing bodies of local author- 
ity. •nominees ‘drawn ' fr6 rtf ‘ the' Vegioos 
qt 1 . |arge, Vsi;ringi Tvith ifegforial repre- 
sentatives of other sections of the 
public sector of the economy and 
with representatives from the private 
sector would provide foil opportunity 
to influence the affairs of the 
polytechnics in a way that would be 
constructive and supportive to local 
needs. 

WILLIAM BIRCH, 

Director 

Bristol Polytechnic. 


comments about candidates, we need 
the assurance that this confidentiality 
will be observed meticulously and, 
on recent evidence, this has been 
disregarded. 

Yours faithfully, 

J. GORDON LAWRENCE 
University of Warwick. 





Letters for publication should arrive 
by Tuesday morning. They should be 
as short as possible and written on 
one side of the paper. The editor 
reserves the right to cut or amend 
them Ifnetessary. 


Medical merger 

Sir, -- There has been much public- 
ity given to the natural indignation 
of those connected with St Barth- 
olomew’s Hospital Medical College 
that the university has decided 
against the option of a joint pre- 
dinJcal school on the Charterhouse 
Square site. 

However, much of the indignation 
has been expressed in statements 
which give a totally incorrect sum- 
mary of the actual capital costs of the 
two rival sites involved. In order to 
be as fair as possible id assessing the 
running costs of the two rival sites, 
the Gower working parly created a 
hypothetical building at Queen Mary 
College equivalent Tn area to those 
existing at Charterhouse Square. 
Using a current cost formula and 
adding value added tax, architects’ 
fees and so on, a capital sum for this 
building emerged at £I5m. The 
working party, however, was pri- 
marily concerned with the running 
costs, since in the long term, clearly, 
iF one site proved much cheaper to 
run than the other, the capita] cost 
would become a minor factor. 

The hypothetical building was 
completely self-contained. It was 
provided with a library, all the 
teaching resources and space, cater- 
ing ana other administrative space 
which current UGC norms allow. 

Now that we are faced with the 
need .to plan a practical project, 
much of Hie space will not be re-' 
quired. Why build a separate library 


Graduate 

employment 

Sir, - Your leading article ( THESr, 
July 31 ) seeks to disprove the 
assumption that the ease with which 
graduates find jobs is a good crite- 
rion for preferring one university to 
another. Hoevcr, thc article itself 
makes a number of unproven 
assumptions. 

The title (“Counting jobs isn’t 
everything") assumes that graduate 
employment has been proposed as the 
sole criterion for judging universities. 
Neither Salford nor any other uni 
versity has claimed this. All that has 
been suggested is that it is a relevant 
criterion Hint the University Grants 
Committee appears to have over- 
looked. 

The article claims that -employ- 
ment records reflect different subject 
balances within universities. Of 
course they do. However, the de- 
tailed statistics also show significant 
differences between universities for 
graduates in the same subjects. For 
example, the unemployment rate for 
Aston is well below the nationnl 
average in nearly every subject. 

It is stated that high cmployn bilily 
rates from some universities inny re- 
flect a lower than nverage expecta- 
tion nbout jobs. This is another way 
oF saying that graduates of these uni- 
versities exercise better judgment 
than most. Thc writer illustrates this 
point by comparing the likely ex- 
pectations of a student from, n de- 
partment with "very high academic 
standards and a reputation for excell- 
ence in research with those of a 
student from a department that 
“mostly offers sandwich courses in 
strictly vocational subjects”. He thus 
appears to assume that sandwich 
courses have low academic standards 
and that departments offering them 
cannot do excellent research. He 
states that n typical graduate of the 
former department may be of higher 
quality than a graduate of the latter 
department. Equally, he may be 
worse. 

Finally, the article states that stu- 
dents in the humanities and social 
sciences also make as great a con- 
tribution to the future or our society 
(often in a severely economical 
fashion) as those entering industry 
and commece. Perhaps they do, but 
this assumption cannot be proved. 
One cannot disagree with the conclu- 
sion that "universities are about 
learning, culture, civilisation as much 
as thev are about jobs”. This con- 
firms that jobs (like learning, culture 
and civilization) are important! 

Yours faithfully, 

PROFESSOR J. E. FLOOD, 
Department of Electrical & Electro- 
nic Engineering, 

University of Aston. 


when Queen Mary College already, 
Mas a library wOv advOnced pIahs for 
expansion? Why build niorc science 
laboratories when there may already 
be over-capacity on the site? 

It is clear that it will be necessary 
to build Only those amenities that 
that are specialist to pre-cllnical 
medicine. The building will be very 
much smaller than the Gower 
hypothetical building. We foresee 
something in the region of about 
7,5ft) square metres which would 
cost under £4m. Being much smaller, 
its running costs will oe substantially 
less and there is no doubt that this 
will enable the UGC to recoup its 
capital outlay in a comparatively 
short period. 

Not only is the Queen Mary Col- 
lege site the “best buy" from the 
university's point of view, it is also 
the best buy from the UGC's and, 
most important of all, the tax-payer's 
point or view. 

Yours faithfully, 

J. W. WALMSLEY, 

Secretary, London Hospital Medical 
College, Turner Street, London El 
2AD: ... ... 


Economic teaching 

Sir, - I read Graham Hallett's splen- 
did 'The economic crisis and the cri- 
sis in economics’ (THES, August 7) 
with all the melancholy of enthusi- 
asm, aroused by another's state- 
ment of one’s lifelong viewpoint at 
the point of retirement. When I re- 
turned to teach economics for busi- 
ness students from a not unsuccessful 
career in business, a sceptical view 
of neo-Keynesian « macroeconomics 
guaroqteed my non-appointment in 
any British university department. 
Even in the polytechnic sector a con- 
viction that (u) microeconomics as 
Marshallian-Austrian market theory 
can make a critical practical con- 
tribution and (b) ideological mac- 
roeconomics should be labelled poli- 
tical economy, with some place for 
the non-mnrxist, has ensured my ex- 
clusion from undergraduate business 
teaching. 

I know nothing of the leaching of 
economics at A level but I am cer- 
tain that the superior performnrtce of 
executives in America is not unre- 
lated lo the excellence of thc 
teaching of microeconomics in' their 
business programmes. My common- 
room friendships over 15 years in 
Britain could not hnve been more 
agreeable but as an economist, I 
jook forward to rather more reward- 
ing 'student-contact hours’ as a pro- 
fessor of management on a USA- 
campus. 

DR RALPH HORWITZ, 

Principal Lecturer in Management. 
Polytechnic of South Bank. 


Union view 


Social pariahs 
of the senior 
common room 

I’ve a terrible confession to make. 
No doubt it will lead to scowls and 
raised eyebrows at our next meeting 
with thc AUT and votes of censure 
at thc NUS December conference 
but nevertheless I must admit it. I’ve 
begun to feel rather sorry for the 
University Grants Committee. 

All of a sudden, following a life- 
time of flattery and deference, the 
mein hers of the UGC have become 
thc social pariahs of the senior com- 
mon room. After years as the "buf- 
fer” between government and 
universities, the guardians of “auton- 
omy” and “civfiizaiion-as-we-know- 
it”, they've become the biggest 
threat to academic life since audio- 
visual aids. 

In the space of the last month the 
UGC has had to face the full force 
of Neil Kinnock's rhetoric, the 
AUTs new-found commitment to 
public accountability and Laurie 
Taylor’s column in The THES. Per- 
sonally, I can’t see whin nil the fuss 
is ahout. Wc’vc known since March 
that higher education would have to 
sustnin major cutbacks over the next 
three years, that the UGC would 
adopt a highly selective approach in 
making those cuts and that it criteria 
would be varied at best and totally 
incomprehensible at worst. NUS and 
many others have been saying for 
years that the UGC is undemocratic 
and unaccountable, insulating univer- 
sities not so much front state in- 
terference as from the real educa- 
tional needs of the community. 

The extent to which UGC con- 
tinues to perpetuate the elitism of 
traditional' academia is a reflection of 
the lack of popular support enjoyed 
by higher education, particularly thc 
universities. Higher education has 
completely failed to develop and win 
a public case for itself. 



The nominal representatives of the 
major colleges - the Vice- 
Chancellors' Committee and the 
CDF - have failed to become a truly 
national voice for their sectors of 
education. The CVCP rumbles 
magisterially about cutbacks to the 
Government and the press, while its 
most prominent members cannot 
conceal their relief at how lightly 
their piestietious institutions nave 
been treated. 

But all is not quite asgloomy as 
I’ve suggested so far. There is a 
growing recognition that the battles 
we all face can onlv be won by 
restoring public confidence in educa- 
tion as a whole. Jobs and libraries, 
staff-student ratios and student 
unions can only be defended through 
a campaign that will win support for 
a more popular and assessable form 
of higher education. The TUC- 
sponsored Education . Alliance is 
starting to point the way in which 
that campaign can be developed. 

1 believe students will play a major 
role within the Alliance. They are 
already displaying a new sense of 
realism and political maturity. Thc 
student union at Huddersfield 
Polytechnic was undoubtedly in- 
strumental . in taking Its college 
beyond the introspective confines of 
a sordid row with its local authority. 
And at Salford University, the stu- 
dent union has masterminded a 
"corporate plan” for the future of 
the university and is now busy win- 
ning support for it within the institu- 
tion and the outside world. 

I'm hoping that all this will lead; 
not to UGC members being shunned 
or avoided, but to the quiet and 
peaceful retirement - I’m sure such 
fine “buffers” deserve. 

Andrew Pearmain 


The author is vice-president (educa- 
tion) of the National Union of Stu- 
dents. 
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